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a CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS Coa | as 7 gt 
For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, ce] E 
| Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. uae © 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 


only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, , 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives, mad eur Oo Oo ontest 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 


choke Winners for August 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, TraveL, 45 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed- 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


AFRICAN ARCHER 


Secanea Alert tribesman in Central Tangan- 
yika, East Africa, was seen by VY. 
Eugene Johnson, Portland, Ore., 
who used Rolleiflex with Super XX 
film at £:6.3, 1/100, no filter, 


CANAL TRIP 


irst Boat on canal near Kunming, 
China, shows peace of pre-Red 
days, was taken by Edgar Zobel, 
Pekin, Ill, with Ikoflex at :8, y STREET SHADOWS 
thir 


1/100, using Ansco Supreme film, Shooting down 20 stories from Windsor 

medium yellow-green filter. Tower of Manhattan's Tudor City, C. F. 
Davis of New York City caught long- 
shadowed pattern of pedestrians with 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Travelers in the French quarter of New Or- 
leans find that the streetcar named Desire is 
now a bus which passes below the famous 
grilled-iron- balconies of the Crescent City. 


Photo: Monkmeyer Press Photo Service. 
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The Publisher 


Festival in New York 


[ YOU PLAN to take a vacation be- 

tween now and Labor Day, why 
not visit the greatest city in the 
world—New York? The magic me- 
tropolis is celebrating a Summer 
Festival, with a host of special fea- 
tures for visitors, including unique 
bargain sales, added entertainments 
and even slashed railroad fares to 
let you begin your trek to Man- 
hattan at a budget cut. 

And best of all, it costs not a 
cent to stroll along famed Fifth 
Avenue, view the flashing glitter 
of Times Square, gaze at world mas- 
terpieces in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, listen to evening band 
concerts in beautiful Central Park 
or in Brooklyn’s Prospect Park, 
amble along the historical alleys 
of Greenwich Village and the Bat- 
tery zone, or ogle back at strange 
animals in the Bronx Park Zoo. 

For nominal costs, you can take 
a sea voyage to Staten Island, cruise 
to the majestic Statue of Liberty, 
gaze at wonders in the sky at the 
Hayden Planetarium, stand atop 


- the. world’s tallest building, see the 


boldness of fresh talent at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art—admission 
gives you the privilege of seeing a 
classic motion picture, too!—and 
witness the world’s greatest stars 
perform in stellar productions from 
symphonies at Lewisohn Stadium 
to plays on Broadway. 

With thousands of hotels and 
restaurants, there are rooms and 
menus aimed at any budget you can 
afford. Fast transport gets you from 
one famous point to another. 

You haven't seen anything, trav- 
eler, until you’ve seen New York! 


is 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


A hae COLUMN has been advising readers for a long 
time to avoid a visit to Paris during the month of 
August, if at all possible, as the city is hot, over-run 
with tourists, expensive, and almost completely de- 
void of the local population who, thanks to the congé 
payé (month’s paid vacation), flee to the seashore, 
mountains or country. Those who stay to take care 
of the minimum needs of the visitors do their best, 
but they are too small in number and therefore over- 
worked. So laundry and cleaning take a long time to 
be finished, beauty parlors and barbers~are chary 
about appointments, shoemakers are jammed with 
work. Rather than have your visit to Paris spoiled by 
such petty annoyances, come well prepared with lots 
of nylon clothes and a travel iron. 

One of the most precious possessions of a resident 
of Paris is a jealously guarded list of good and inex- 
pensive restaurants. It is a list which is constantly 
having deletions and additions, because as recommen- 
dations of a restaurant are quickly passed from one 
to another, the place becomes crowded, the cooking 
deteriorates, the prices go up. At this writing we can 
give you the names of two of our favorites which are 
still unspoiled. They are typical French bistros, 
with little chi-chi, and no English-speaking waiters. 

At Paul’s in the Place Dauphine, you can have a 
table outside, facing the Seine, and one of the most 
superb meals in Paris for less than $3.00, including 
wine. The specialty of the house is pappillote de veau, 
a veal cutlet sealed into an airproof envelope and 
cooked in a sauce whose recipe is a closely guarded 
secret., 


ss 


Paris marks Tenth oe of Liberation Day on August 25. 


from PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


Meals are about the same price at the second, Chez 
Yvonne, Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, near the 
Bourse. ‘The specialties here are scrambled eggs cooked 
in bone marrow, fresh trout smothered in apond 
and the best steak in Paris. 

It is no secret among experienced travelers that the 
best (for the price) , hardiest and least expensive food 
in France is to be found at the routiers, the roadside 
restaurants which dot the entire country. These un- 
pretentious-looking places cater to the tastes and pock- 
etbooks of the French truck-drivers, who are discrim- 
inating eaters with high standards and little money. 
Therefore the food is plentiful, good, very cheap, and 
regional. To follow the route of the rowtiers you need 
only write for a guide, which lists the names of all 
them throughout the country, to Les Routiers, a Rue 
de I’Isly, Paris. 

August holds special memories for Paris as for all 
of France. It was on August 25 ten years ago that the 
capital was liberated, and each year this anniversary is 
marked by solemn ceremonies. On that day, and the 
26th, Paris will relive those tense and ecstatic moments 
of the Liberation. And many an American will be the 
spontaneous guest of many a Parisian during those 
days, in a sincere and hearty toast to the friendship o} 
the two countries. Whether you pause reflectively- at 
the Arch of Triumph or link arms joyously with < 
French companion, it is a significant time. 

One of the most fascinating exhibitions now on view 
in Paris is that at the Musée des Arts Décoritifs, 107 
Rue de Rivoli, featuring the rarest items from the col. 
lections of ‘antique, dealers from seven countries, in. 
cluding the U. S. Precious paintings, statuary, tapes 
tries, fine porcelain and woodwork, covering 500 years 
of artistic history, valued at over $4,000,000, are being 
shown. These are not museum pieces, but are posses 
sions of collectors and dealers, and all the items are fot 
sale. However, the museum will not participate in any 
commercial deal, and prospective buyers must cor 
respond directly with the dealer concerned. The exhi 
bition closes September 30. 

A word of warning! Sunday August 15 is Assump 
tion Day, a national holiday, and the following day i: 
also observed. That means that practically everything 
is closed, shops and banks, travel agencies, consulate: 
and embassies, offices, post offices, and, except for < 
few emergency stands, drug stores. @ 
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FREE Gio 


THIS EXQUISITE HAND-ENGRAVED 


rystal Bell 


DIRECT BY MAIL FROM 


Val Saint-Lambert, | 
| Belgium 


(ae 


‘Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 
he globe with a world traveller who knows 
there the finest merchandise and biggest 
argains are to be discovered? Wouldn’t you 
ke to visit distant lands, go through the 
antastic workshops of the Old World, watch 
he native craftsmen of the mysterious Far 
last create beautiful things with their an- 
‘ent skills? Best of all—wouldn’t you like to 
lake your own home a wonderful “show 
lace” with the exciting gifts you’ve pur- 
Nased—values as much as double what you 
re asked to pay for them? 


Ke A Thrilling Surprise Gift Sent 
: To Your Home Each Month 


‘To introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- 


ent of shopping abroad, let us send you this 
ell of Belgian Crystal direct from Val 
aint-Lambert without charge. Then, as a 
‘ember of the famous Around-the-World 
hoppers Club, each month you will receive 
Surprise package sent to you direct from 
different foreign country—and with it will 
mme a colorful brochure telling the story 
f your gift! 


A — POSTPAID, DUTY-FREE 


O.demonstrate the quality and value 
4. of Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
gifts, let us send you this beautiful 
Crystal Bell, a verified $6.00 value, 
direct from Belgium with our compli- 
ments as an inducement to join now! 
Your Crystal Bell stands over 4%” 
high, and has an exquisite ringing tone. 
It was hand-blown in the picturesque village of Val 
Saint-Lambert, and is genuine Belgian Crystal, 
hand-engraved by skilled artisans with techniques 
going back hundreds of years. When you see it, you 
| will agree it is one of the most beautiful art objects 
ih you’ve ever seen...and it’s yours as a FREE Gift 
when you join our Club! Read details below! 


ndsome hand-blown and hand-engraved 


_ Beautiful, unusual gifts mailed to your home each month from 
all over the world—without payment of duty or postage! 


Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 


So—come aboard our magic carpet and let’s 
set out on our shopping trip around the 
world! You may join for a 2-month Trial 
Period, or for a 4-month, 6-month, or 12- 
month Regular Membership. When your sur- 
prise packages begin arriving, covered with 
fascinating stamps from abroad, you'll be 
delighted you joined the Club! However, if 
you ever become displeased in any way, sim- 
ply resign membership and your unused pay- 
ment will be refunded at once. Furthermore, 
if you are not delighted with the first selec- 
tion sent to your home, keep it as well as the 
Crystal Bell and receive a full refund. Why 
not mail the coupon now while this lovely 
Crystal Bell from Val Saint-Lambert is be- 
ing offered FREE for joining! 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
71 CONCORD ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 


NOTE: The gifts are shipped directly to you from points 
of origin all over the world, prepaid. Thus, you become 
an importer without any of the headaches which usual- 
ly attend importations. We guarantee that the gifts will 
be delivered to you without damage and that they will 
be worth’ much more than the price you pay. 


Shown Actual Size 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


the World Chopper Club 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 115 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Please enroll me as a Mem- 
ber and send me the hand- 
blown Crystal Bell direct from 
Val Saint-Lambert FREE for 
joining. Start regular monthly 
shipments of the Club's selec- a renewal or re- 
tion of foreign merchandise instatement of 
direct to me from countries of your membership 
origin and continue through so we can avoid 
the following term of mem- duplicating 
bership: countries. 
- 2 gifts at $2.50 each) 
4 gifts at $2.25 each) 
é 6 gifts at $2.00 each) 
22.00 (12 gifts at $1.83 each) 


Check here if this 
is a request for 


Address. 


City & Zone oneness 
(NOTE: All shipments come to you postpaid and 
duty free. However, the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
charges a service fee of 15c for delivering foreign 
packages, which is collected by your postman and 
cannot be prepaid.) 

IN CANADA, 3 months, $7.95: 6 months, $14.00; 
12 months, $26.00. Delivered to your home without 
payment of additional duty or postage, Addres 
971 St. Timothy St., Montreal 24, Que. 
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14: 


15. 


16. 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Good day, Sir. Madame. How 


are you? (How do you do?) 
Very well, thank you, and you? 
Certainly. Perhaps. Not at all. 


Early. Late. Yesterday. Today. 
‘Tomorrow. 


It is fine. It is hot. It is cold. 
It is raining. It is snowing. 


This is a little too big, too 
small, too long, too short, too 
wide, too narrow. 


Do you have it in other colors? 
Black? White? 


Will you call a taxi for me 
pleaser 


Can you tell me of a good 


restaurant in the neighbor- 
hood? 

I should like some __ hors- 
d'oeuvres (appetizers), some 
fish, roast meat, vegetables, 


and a salad. 


For; ‘dessert;. Vl: “have; fresh 
fruit, ice cream, pastries. 
The wine list. White wine. 


Red wine. Beer. 


Waiter. Miss. Could you bring 
us some ice-water? 


Is the service (tip) included? 


Can JI exchange my money? 


I would like to have my hair 
cut, to shave. 


. Thank you for your courtesy. 


~T 


10. 
ale 
12. 
13. 


14: 


LD: 


. Frith. Spat. 


. Haarschneiden, 


TRANSLATION 
. Gute Tag, mein Herr. Gnadige 
Frau. Wie geht es Ihnen? 


. Sehr gut, danke, und Ihnen? 


Gewiss. Vielleicht. Keineswegs. 


Gestern. Heute. 
Morgen. 

Fs ist schon. Es ist heiss. Es ist 
kalt. Es regnet. Es schneit. 


)}. Dies ist ein bisschen zu gross, 


zu klein, zu lang, zu kurz, -zu 


oD? 
breit, zu eng. 


Haben Sie es in anderen Far- 
ben? Schwarz? Weiss? 


Bitte, rufen Sie mir ein Taxi. 


. Konnen Sie mir ein gutes Re- 


staurant in der Nahe angeben? 


eine 
Gemiuse, 


Ich mdochte 
Fisch, Braten, 
Salad, haben. 


Vorspeise, 
und 


Als Nachspeise, méchte ich 
frische Friichte, Eiskrem, feines 
Geback, haben. 
Die Weinkarte. 
Rotwein. Bier. 


Weisswein. 


Kellner. Fraulein. Koénnten Sie 
uns Eiswasser bringen? 

Ist die Bedienung (das Trink- 
geld) inbegriffen. 

Kann ich mein Geld wechseln? 
bitte! Rasie- 
ren, bitte! 


. Ich danke Ihnen fiir Ihre H6f- 


lichkeit. 
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10. 


11. 


12; 


13. 


14, 


PART TWO 
~ | By ARTHUR SIMOD 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Goo-ten tahk main hayr. ga- 


nay-dah-gah frow. Vee gayt ess 
ee-nenn? 


. Zayr goot, dang-kah, oont ee- 


nenn? 
Gah-viss. Fee-laisht. Kain-ness- 


vaygss. 
Free. Shpayt. Gess-tairn. Hoy- 
tah. Mawr-genn. 


Ess isst shern. Ess isst haiss. Es 


iss kahlt. Ess rayg-nett. Ess 
shnait. 
. Dees isst ain biss-shenn tsoo 


groh-ss, tsoo klain, tsoo lahng, 
tsoo koorts, tsoo brait, tsoo 
ayng. 

Hah-ben zee ess in ahn-dair- 
enn fay-ben? Shvartz? Vaiss? 


Bit-tah, roof-en zee meer ain 
taksi. 


Kern-en zee meer ain gooi-es 
res-toh-rahnt in der nay-ah 
ahn-gay-ben? 

Ish mer-shta ain-ah_ for-shpai- 
zah, fish, bra-ten, ga-m-yoo-za, 
oont sah-lat, hah-ben. 


Ahls nach-shpat-zah mer-shtah 
ish frish-ah free-cht, aiss-kremm, 
fain-ess ga-beck, hah-ben. 


Dee vain kay-tah. vais-vain. 
Roh-t-vain. Beer. 
Kellna.  Froy-lain. Kern-ten 


zee oons ais-vas-sa bring-enn? 
Isst dee ba-deen-oong (dahss 
treenk-gellt) in-bah-grzff-enn? 


. Kahn ish main gellt vek-sell- 


en? 


. Harr shnai-den, bit-tah. Rah- 


zee-ren, bit-tah. 


. Ish dang-ka ee-nen feer ee-rah 


her-flish-kait. 


Pronunciation Note: ch is like ch in Loch 
Lomond, or like clearing your throat; 
ai is like i in mine. 
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St. Louis Cathedral overlooks old Jackson Square. 


BY EDWIN L. REED 
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OUISIANA, DEEPEST of the Deep South states, should, 
L by all existing criteria, rank at the top of the list 
of those states which are progressive enough to accom- 
modate tourists comfortably and unique enough to 
satisfy them completely. 

Today one of the established leaders of the fastest- 
growing section of the U.S., Louisiana combines the 
heritage of a joie de vivre, stemming from explorers 
and emigrants of France and Spain who settled the 


e 


state, with a new appreciation of an economy in which 
tourists play an increasingly important role. Travelers 
are thus welcome assets to any Louisiana community. 

The State, for most purposes, can be divided into 
three sections. The northern half, extending upward 
from Alexandria to the Arkansas state line and run- 
ning the breadth of the state, is one. This area, settled 
by the English who traveled overland from the original 
colonies, remains today predominantly Protestant and 
predominantly Anglo-Saxon. 

Then there is New Orleans, once the cultural 
capital of the New World and now one of the most 
enterprising and busiest cities in the nation. It can 
match business techniques with any metropolis in 
the country, yet still whimsically look back to the 
“good old days.” With its International Trade Mart, 
its port and its trading area, it can talk industry just 
as if it had always had it. With its quaint Vieux 
Carre, or French Quarter, it can provide, by day, 
even hardened cynics with a romantic but pleasant 
intermezzo spiced with history and charm. And then 
it can forget the whole business and present, in the 
city’s night life, as memorable an evening as can 
be had in the U.S. 

But another Louisiana which awaits the traveler 
is neither of these. It is a land which lies below 
Alexandria, and west of New Orleans, and resembles 
neither. Harnett T. Kane, a native Louisiana author, 
describes it this way: 

“It is a place that seems often unable to make up 
its mind whether it will be earth or water, and so 
it compromises. The result is that much of moist 
lower Louisiana belongs to neither element... . Here 
is a fringe of a continent, land in the slow making.” 
About the land’s inhabitants, he has this to say: 
... There is much of France, something of Spain, 
and a scattering of other mixtures about the lowlands 
—in complexion, in Continental turn of phrase, in the 
shrug that says more than a harangue. . . . The low- 
lander is generally Gallic, Catholic, and tolerant in 
many things . normally calm, intermittently exci- 
table, and romantic in temperament quixotic, 
understanding, with laughter in his eye, a joke on 
his tongue.” 

That is as clear a thumbnail description of the 
citizen of Louisiana’s bayou country as has ever been 
put down on paper. It is the heritage of two-and- 
one-half centuries of steadily interweaving cultures 
which began with Hernando deSoto and was brought 
up to date with the American. Chief among the 
influences, however, is the Acadian, which has given 
the name to the South Louisiana resident which he 
bears today—the Cajun. 

The Acadians, immortalized by Longfellow in his 
epic poem Evangeline, were a group of French neu- 
trals who settled Nova Scotia, and who were banished 
by the British from the country because of their 


“6 
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refusal to sign an oath of loyalty to the British king. 
The oath could have meant their taking up arms to 
fight against the French. The Acadians remained 
firm in their determination and were put aboard 
ships which were subsequently dispersed to America, 
Santo Domingo and Europe. 

A good portion of these Acadians reached Louisiana 
and settled. Today their descendants comprise close 
to one-fifth of the total population. 

A South Louisiana Acadian is for the most part 
a businessman, similar, on the surface, to his counter- 
part throughout the U.S. He may run a restaurant, 
drive a truck, practice law, or sell automobiles. Others 
may trap muskrat, grow rice, or scan the Gulf of 
Mexico for shrimp and other seafood which become 
culinary masterpieces as significant of the Bayou State 
as its cast-iron balconies. 

But, regardless of superficials, the Louisiana Acadian 
is a breed apart, and his true character appears at 
the slightest provocation, or, rather, celebration. 
Hardly is the South Louisiana resident more markedly 
dissimilar from his fellow men in the Western Hemi- 
sphere than in his urge to celebrate. He will cele- 
brate a Saint’s Day, or he will celebrate just for cele- 
bration’s sake. 

It is this love to rip off the mask of convention 
which has made his region a true vacationland for the 


One of loveliest Louisiana plantation homes is temple-like Greenwood. 
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tourist. Within the confines of the Acadian area, no 
less than five of Louisiana’s major festivals are staged 
amid quaint and colorful overtures which scarcely 
conceal the strange heritage which has caused the 
people to prosper in, but not adapt to, a twentieth- 
century economy. 
- September properly begins the festival season. Van- 
guard of the calendar of events is the world-famous 
Blessing of the Shrimp: Fleet, scheduled for September 
4-5, and typical of the Louisiana urge to celebrate. 
The festival, held annually at Morgan City, features 
a waterborne parade staged by the shrimpers and 
packers who draw their livelihood from the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. The religious element 
is strong in this event, as its name implies, and the 
Providence which was kind enough to make the sea 
fertile enough to support the residents of the South 
Louisiana town is paid due homage. 

Following a religious procession through the town’s 
main street, the fleet is blessed to insure safe voyages 
through the shrimping months ahead. Then the 
vessels, bedecked with rustic finery, go through their 
paces in Atchafalaya Bay. Ceremony spectators, lining 
bridges and docks and thronging the boats, can and 
do abandon themselves to festivities which include 
the more conventional parade on terra firma, complete 
with street dancing and carnival trimmings. 


Near St. Francisville, mansion's columns were built from pressed clay. 
\ 
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Shrimp are everywhere, and it is an unusual traveler 
who can leave Morgan City and the Shrimp Fleet 
Blessing without having tasted the rich and succulent 
jumbo shrimp that is the marine bread and butter of 
the area. 

Close on the heels of the Shrimp Blessing is the 
Sugar Cane festival, held in New Iberia September 
24, 25 and 26. Like the Shrimp Festival, the Sugar 


~-Cane Festival is founded-on the harvest theme. Here, 


too, the religious element is injected when the crop 
is blessed amid traditional surroundings. 

For three days New Iberia becomes the focal spot 
of Louisiana, drawing on the holiday-bent population 
of surrounding towns and on the tourists attracted 
to the town. All the elements of a carnival are present 
when the Sugar Cane Festival is staged, although most 
of the events emerge distinctly tinged with the French 
influence of the area. 

You can throw a stone through the city, but you 
won't hit a street dance. Instead, New Iberia holds 
a fais do do (pronounced fay-do-do and meaning, 
literally, “go to sleep.”) The name is derived from 
the Louisiana French custom of bringing the children 
to dances along with their elders, and, while the latter 
dance into the small hours of the morning, the little 
ones “make do do,” or go to sleep. During the fais 
do do the streets of New Iberia are jammed with 
celebrants dancing to the accompaniment of a Cajun 
band offering music which is partly traditional folk 
music and partly jazz, but not quite either. 

The other harvest festivals in Louisiana are held 
during October, and commemorate Louisiana’s con- 
tributions of rice, Louisiana yams and dairy products. 
All are characterized by the same quaint abandon 
which have made the Shrimp and Sugar Cane festi- 
vals first-rate tourist attractions for the state. Each, 
however, brings its own inimitable flavor to its merry- 
making, and the only thing each event bears in 
common with the others is the end product—fun. 

The International Rice Festival, at Crowley on 
October 27-28, offers a frog-jumping contest for spec- 
tator enjoyment, with striking dark-eyed Acadian girls 
guiding the more lackadaisical contestants through 
their rounds. The contest is sponsored from the neigh- 
boring town of Rayne, which any South Louisianian 
will tell you is the frog capital of the world. The 
whole event is conducted with tongue-in-cheek char- 
acteristic of the carcfree air of the two-day festival, 
when the only misdemeanor possible is not to enjoy 
yourself. Spectators are apt to applaud wildly at the 
Herculean effort of a contestant succeeding in complet- 
ing a 22-inch leap, which somehow reaches the official 
record book as a sixteen-foot record jump. 

The Yambilee in Opelousas, scheduled for October 
5, 6 and 7, pays tribute to Louisiana’s golden yam. 
The yam, which many people can’t distinguish from 
the garden variety of sweet potato, is a valuable cash 
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Live oaks shade Acadian House Museum near St. Martinville. 


cs 


Bathers frolic in wide Lake Providence in northern Louisiana. 


crop in Louisiana today, and farmers, growers and 
citizens of the area use the commodity as a reason 
for celebration. Floats, pageants, exhibits and pretty 
girls are the prime ingredients of this occasion, and 
the town concludes its celebration only after it has 
unveiled Mister Yam, a yam queen, Queen Marigold 
and a yam king—selected, in, of all places, a “yama- 
torium’’! 

At Abbeville on October 15-16 the citizenry holds 
Louisiana’s Dairy Festival. Abbeville has the distinc- 
tion of being the center of Vermilion Parish, which 
today can claim more Acadians than any other Lou- 
isiana parish. Milking and churning contests and 
greased pig competition, mainstays of many of the 
nation’s local celebrations, emerge in Abbeville with 
the distant Gallic tang which characterizes the area’s 
everyday life. 

These are specific events scheduled in the heart of 
Louisiana’s Acadian country. They are held amid a 
setting of live oak trees and tropical fauna—which 
make the area rich in appeal for the sightseer. Pos- 
sibly there is no area in the nation more diversified 
or which offers a comparable blend of the scenic or 
the historical. 

Set deep in the Acadian Country is the town of St. 
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Martinville, which is custodian of the tomb of Evan- 
geline, heroine of Longfellow’s poem. Louisiana offers 
what it calls the true story of Evangeline, providing 
a real life name of Emmeline Labiche for the poet’s 
beautiful and moving, if not historically accurate, 
epic. The oaks which figured in the tragic meeting of 
the principals in this tale of unrequited love still 
stand. 

“South from Saint Martinville are the fabulous Jun- 
gle Gardens of Avery Island, containing approximately 
200 acres which house the world’s most complete 
collection of camellia plants—close to 1,000 varieties. 
Billed as the “most remarkable garden in the world,” 
Avery Island is still a relatively little-known attrac 
tion, despite the number of people who make an 
annual pilgrimage to the spot. 

For even more diversification, Louisiana offers some 
of the world’s finest deep sea fishing off the coast of 
Grand Isle. Here, too, Louisiana’s light seems to have 
been hidden under a bushel. Despite the near-record 
catches of tarpon, mackerel and other game fish, 
Grand Isle is still a relatively undeveloped fisher- 
man’s paradise. The inhabitants have forsaken the 
ballyhoo and super-development of most resort areas 
and have concentrated on catering to the fisherman 
and to the swimmer anxious to surf bathe on its eight- 
mile beach. 

Grand Isle has its share of historic attraction, too, 
for it was off its shores, in Barataria Bay, that the 
Brothers Lafitte, Jean and Pierre, established their 
base of operations for their piracy-bent expeditions 
into the shipping lanes of the Gulf. 

For the traveler bent on deep-sea or surf fishing 
and willing to forsake the hyper-development of more 
publicized areas, Grand Isle is ideal. 

Within easy driving range of the Acadian country 
in Louisiana are four of the state’s nine completed 
state parks. Facilities available at the parks vary, 
but all offer satisfactory picnic facilities and many 
offer camping, fishing and swimming accommodations. 

One of the parks, Longfellow-Evangeline, is located 
deep in the heart of the Acadian country, just a short 
distance from Saint Martinville. Here, amid live oaks 
and remnants of the Acadian culture in its early days 
in the state, the traveler can sample creole food in 
the unmistakable Louisiana style. 

Accommodations through Louisiana are, for the 
most part, reasonable. Almost any community of any 
size boasts at least one good, if small, hotel, and 
Louisiana’s fast-growing motor hotel industry has 
placed good and inexpensive sleeping accommodations 
at the disposal of most smaller communities. 

Food, especially, is comparatively inexpensive, and 
the traveler can be assured that most Louisiana cook- 
ery is exclusive with the state, and it is doubtful that 
the true Louisiana style can be found elsewhere in the 
nation. @ 
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BY FRED BIRMANN 


anions embarking on their 
first trip to Switzerland have 
2en advised by over-anxious coun- 
lors to take woolen underwear, 
vim trunks, beach dresses, fur 
ats, skis and an umbrella. Even 
ough Switzerland is a cross-sec- 
on of several basic climates, from 
mi-tropical to arctic, it is at the 
me time one country where na- 
ire has been made part of the in- 


‘ater fun is tops at Lucerne's lake beach. 
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Party of tourists starts out on motorboat 
trip for sightseeing around lake of Geneva. 


exhaustible tourist attractions this 
tiny country—a little more than 
twice the size of New Jersey—has to 
offer. 

Thus you may dispense with 
Eskimo attire, for after 
hoisted to altitudes of some 12,000 
feet in sleek, electric, cozily-heated 
mountain railroads you'll soon see 
how snugly you can enjoy this 
snowy wilderness. While taking ad- 
vantage of a husky-drawn, taxi-sled 
service for sightseers on Jungfrau- 
joch, Europe’s highest playground, 
you will not have to camp nor go 
astray on Europe's vastest glacier, 
the Aletsch. You'll simply ride back 
to the Berghaus, loftiest first class 
hotel on the Continent. And for 
this sort of explorer’s jaunt you 
even can do without woolen un- 
derwear for on sunny days it gets 
pretty hot at such altitudes. 

Contrary to what most Ameri- 
cans seem to believe, you won’t get 
a chance to make use of ski equip- 
ment unless you visit Switzerland 
strictly as a winter holiday-maker, 
from around December 15 to 
March 15. And even then any ski 
garb or gear can be borrowed at 
resorts. If you prefer cycling to ski- 
ing, Swiss Federal Railroads will 
surprise you with their bicycle-rent- 
ing service which operates at prac- 
tically -all railroad stations. Pick 
your bike anywhere and leave it 
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wherever you feel like, hopping 
back on a train. 

As mighty barriers against cold 
waves from the north, the Swiss 
Alps create havens of Mediter- 
ranean mellowness stones’ throws 
away from eternal snowfields. Visit- 
ing Switzerland after the midsum- 
mer rush, therefore, is a gratifying 
experience. And youll discover 
that summer lingers in Riviera-like 
lakeside stretches around Mon- 
treux, Locarno and Lugano up to 
the end of October. 

A logical way to explore multi- 
colored Switzerland at “‘thrift- 
season” time, which begins in the 
last days of August, is from north 
to south, in the wake, so to speak, 
of retreating midsummer. You can 
enjoy an unusual itinerary, taking 
in, besides several of the great 
tourist centers, some little known 
gems off the beaten track. 

From the frontier town of St. 
Margrethen, reached from Munich, 
Germany, via direct express trains, 
down to Chiasso, Switzerland’s 
southern gateway, you can cover 
some 480 miles of scenic rail; bus 
and lake steamer routes, not count- 
ing many side trips available at 
half-fare if you hold a Swiss Holi- 
day Ticket. Total traveling time is 
less than sixteen hours but equals 
sixteen days in fascinating vistas 


iesaue een 


and contrasts. And the fare for the 
skeleton itinerary described here- 
after is only $17.80 in second class 
(first class on lake steamers) , based 
on the advantageous Holiday ‘Tick- 
et rate. 

The northeastern corner of 
Switzerland, framed by the Rhine 
and 210 square miles of Lake 
Constance, is as rich in historic 
reminiscences as may be expected 
in this cradle of early-European 
culture and civilization. Here stands 
the ancient cathedral city of St. 
Gall, founded in the year 613 by 
St. Gallus, an Irish Monk and 
Christian missionary. Its Benedic- 
tine Abbey was known throughout 
the Middle Ages as one of the 
Continent’s outstanding centers of 
learning and erudition. A fleet of 
felt slippers is at the disposal of 
visitors who are asked to “board” 
a pair before venturing into this 
treasure-chest of Christian litera- 
ture. Some of the handwritten, in- 
tricately illuminated books date 
back to the Ninth Century. Though 
not on the suggested itinerary, St. 
Gall should by all means be visited 
on one of the side trips which you 
are entitled to as a Swiss Holiday 
Ticket holder. 

On the Lake Constance shore 
line of the Swiss Federal Railroads 
lie such picturesque towns as 


Steim am Rhein is a Swiss picture town with many painted houses on its main street. 
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Lugano, in southern foothills of Swiss Alps, is Mediterranean in climate and way of life. 


Arbon, which was the outpost of 
Arbor Felix in the ancient Roman 
Empire, the lakeside city of Ro- 
manshorn and, where the Rhine 
leaves the peaceful Untersee, Stein 
am Rhein, a jewel among the small 
cities of Europe, with its dreamy 
main street lined by the frescoed 
facades of centuries-old town houses. 
From here an old-fashioned steam- 
ship will carry you in 45 minutes 
down the Rhine to another fairy- 
land town, Schaffhausen, with _its 
maze of bay-windowed streets, dom- 
inated by the Munot, a_ lofty 
medieval fortress. 

Make sure to be seated on the 
left side of the elegant light-metal 
train which will whisk you from 
here to Zurich in another 45 min- 
utes. A few minutes after leaving 
Schaffhausen you will then enjoy 
a dress-circle view of Europe’s 
Niagara, the Rhine Falls. 

A visit to Zurich, Switzerland’s 
will soon convince 
American visitors that they are by 
no means in an Alpine backwoods 
country mostly inhabited by yodel- 
ing herdsmen. Close to ten percent 
of the country’s four-million-plus 
population lives in this beautiful 


lakeside city boasting one of Eur- 


ope’s most scenic locations. Another 
fifteen percent are concentrated in 
the four remaining cities of over 
100,000—Basel, Bern, Geneva and 
Lausanne, which makes Switzer- 
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land more distinctively a nation of 
big-city dwellers than the U. S. 

Among Zurich’s treasured land- 
marks are the eighth-century Cathe- 
dral allegedly founded by Emperor 
Charlemagne, the Swiss National 
Museum, the Federal and the State 
Universities which thus far have 
produced a total of seventeen 
Nobel Prize winners, and at least 
half a dozen brand new air-condi- 
tioned and private-bath-with-every- 
room hotels including such superb 
places to stay as the Baur au Lac 
and the Dolder Grand. In this 
connection it should be emphasized 
that very few of Switzerland’s 7,000 
hotels are acknowledged socialites’ 
eldorados with sky-high rates. Gen- 
erally, daily rates for spotless rooms 
with bath, including a tasty Con- 
tinental- breakfast served at your 
bedside, do not run higher than 
$4.00 per person. 

Popular excursions from Zurich 
are lake-steamer trips to the historic 
fortress city of Rapperswil whose 
ancient chateau houses the Inter- 
national Castle Research Institute, 
and, with the second half of the 
journey made by rail, to Maria 
Einsiedeln, one of Europe’s most 
venerable pilgrimage centers and 
Marian Shrines, with a sumptuous 
Monastery Church in the Baroque 
style. zY 

Lucerne, next on your itinerary, 
will add to its glamour as Switzer- 


land’s Holiday Capital a folklore 
touch between September 16 and 
October 11 when the Eleventh 
Swiss Exhibition of Farming, For- 
estry and Gardening will attract 
many colorfully costumed peasants 
to this jewel of Swiss lakeside 
cities. Don’t miss the ever-changing 
scenic highlights of a cruise on 
Lucerne’s waterway, the historic 
“Lake of the Four Forest States” 
which saw the birth of the Con- 
federation of Switzerland back in 
1291. For panoramic treats, climb 
Mount Rigi or Mount Pilatus, just 
two of Switzerland’s 150 Alpine 
summits easily and smoothly acces- 


sible by precision wonders of 
mountain railroads. 
You'll find some more peak- 


conquering and lake-cruising op- 
portunities at fabulous Interlaken 
which, next to Lucerne, seems to 
be the Number Two favorite of 
American visitors. Technical won- 
ders of two different kinds are the 
Jungfrau Railroad hewn in the 
rocks of the Eiger and Jungfrau, 
two of the most spectacular Alpine 
giants, and the “live” flower clock 
at the park of the Interlaken 
Casino. 

Speaking of clocks, there’s that 
famous Clock Tower in Bern, the 
Federal Capital, which you might 
visit next. It’s probably one of 
the most photographed sights on 
the Continent and a source of 


Interlaken in Bernese Oberland nestles be- 
neath famous Jungfrau, seen in background. 
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SWITZERLAND 


delight and excitement especially 
at noon when at the stroke of 
twelve a ballet of little bears, toy 
musicians and symbolic ‘figurines 
perform an intriguing, revolving 
dance. 

Bern has often been referred to 
as Europe’s most photogenic city, 
thanks to its arcaded streets inter- 
spersed with artistically carved and 
painted fountains. It is also, as 
the Swiss say, one place where 
“people take it easy.’ Despite its 
efficient public transportation sys- 
tem and other up-to-date conveni- 
ences which make it one of the best 
organized capitals of the world, 
Bern, technically speaking, stands 
for all that is old-fashioned in 
terms of rejecting the haste and 
rush of this speedy age. 

From Bern it’s only 25 minutes 
by train to Bienne, one of the Swiss 
watchmaking centers nestling in 
the southern foothills of the Jura 
mountains. Now you are definitely 
off the beaten track, heading 
through the vineyard-clad _ hills 
along the lake of Bienne towards 
Neuchatel, some 25 miles farther 
to the southwest, crossing from 
German-speaking Switzerland into 
the French-speaking parts of the 
country. At Neuchatel, a renowned 


Bahuhofstrasse typifies zest of Zurich pace. 
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university town, they speak a ‘purer 
French than is spoken in Paris. 
This is what the Swiss say, and 
Neuchatel’s finishing schools are 
constantly filled with well-bred 
Swiss-German girls eager to acquire 
that distinguished French touch. 

An aristocratic stronghold ‘with 
fine old wrought-iron gated man- 
sions, Neuchatel and its vast blue 


lake are particularly worth _visiting— 


on the weekend of October 2-3 
when the traditional Vintage Fes- 
tival with flower parades will reveal 
the true spirit of this gay city 
surrounded by some of Europe’s 
most exquisite wine-growing re- 
gions. Nearby Murten (or Morat) , 
a bi-lingual fortress city of great 
historic interest, is a favorite ex- 
cursion point. 

Proceed now to the lands of 
almost year-round sunshine: the 
Lake Geneva Riviera with such 
internationally reputed resorts and 
cities as Lausanne-Ouchy, Vevey 
and Montreux. The latter, im- 
mortalized in world literature 
thanks. to its fascinating landmark, 
the Chateau de Chillon, and mecca 
of poets for many generations, is 
featuring, from September 7 to 21, 
its Ninth Musical Festival with the 
National Orchestra of Paris and 
outstanding conductors and _solo- 
ists. Geneva, meeting place of the 
world, is within easy reach from 
Lausanne-Ouchy, Vevey or Mon- 
treux. The most delightful way 
to get there is by one of the ma- 
jestic Lake Geneva wheel-steamers. 
* Wine-growing also is the princi- 
pal trade on the sunniest stretch 
of the Swiss shores of Lake Geneva, 
commonly known as the Lavaux. 
And where there’s good wine there’s 
also plenty of good food. 


Follow the river Rhone upstream 
through one of the country’s most 
picturesque valleys, so spectacular 
in its kind that its name, Le Valais, 
meaning no more and no less than 
The Valley, is at the same time the 
official designation of the Canton, 
or State, expanding on the Upper 
Rhone. Most international travel- 
ers catch only casual glimpses of 
the scenery from their comfortable 
seats in the Simplon-Orient Express 
which is the fastest connection be- 
tween Lausanne and Milan. But 


more and more tourists now make 
stop-overs at such charming cities 
as Sion, the State Capital, domi- 
nated by castle-crowned hills and 
mountainsides studded with wine- 
growers’ hamlets, sun-drenched 
Sierre which looks not much differ- 
ent from a dream city in the south 
of Spain and is the gateway to the 
lovely alpine resorts and golfers’ 
heavens of Crans and Montana- 
Vermala, and Brig with its fan- 
tastic landmark, the high-towered 
Stockalper Palace. Side trips via 
mountain railroads or the Swiss 
Postal Motor Coach Service open 
new wonders, the most prominent 
of which is .the rock “and ice 
pyramid of the Matternhorn near 
Zermatt. 


If you stick to the Simplon- 
Orient Express, you cross through 
one of the world’s longest tunnels 
into Italy and can board a Swiss 
Centovalli (“One Hundred Val- 
leys’’) electric train at Domodossola 
for a quick visit to the very “Sun- 
shine Balcony’ of Switzerland, 
Italian-speaking Ticino Canton. 
Locarno, the ‘city of peace treaties 
and international film festivals, will 
be at its best in the fall, highlighted 
by gay nostrano (sweet vintage 
wine) drinking, swimming and 
basking on Lake Maggiore beaches 
up to the end of October. You will 
also want to see Ascona, the palm- 
shaded fishing village turned into 
what an American visitor described 
as ““‘a perfect blend of Montmartre 
nonchalance, French Riviera’ so- 
phistication and Swiss honesty.” 
And there will be just as many 
undreamed-of surprises at the 100 
percent Swiss lakeside city of 
Lugano featuring, among other 
things, some of the outstanding 
masterpieces of Italian Quattro- 
cento art in quaint churches and 
chapels as well as famous art collec- 
tions. Grape Harvest will be cele- 
brated at Lugano on October 3 in 
a whirl of confetti battles, flower 
processions and gala balls under 
the stars. And chances are that you 
won't need your Eskimo wardrobe 
even that late in the season. 

Best of all, you’ll have personal 
proof that Switzerland is no 
“August-only” vacationland but an 
all-year Eden. @ 
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mer blacksmith-shop.. 


N ALL PROBABILITY, mention of Stowe, Vermont, con- 

jures up only thoughts of skiing in most minds. 
But Stowe today stands out as a complete summer 
playground, with the perfect blending of its New Eng- 
land heritage with a bit of Old World charm. This 
scene is dominated by majestic Mt. Mansfield, 4,393 
feet high in the sky, with Smugglers’ Notch thrown in 
for good measure. 

The history of Stowe as a summer playground has 
many intriguing and nostalgic angles, not the least of 
which is the fact that 100 years ago its lavish Mt. Mans- 
field Hotel, very plush and glittering, catered to the 
elite of the mountain summer resorters. Guests ar- 
rived by carriage, and it was not unusual for the stables 
to be housing over 200 carriages with matched horses 
for afternoon spins through the notch. A swimming 
pond behind the hotel provided other entertainment, 
with butter tub races the popular diversion, men 
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Bingham Falls is a favorite sightseers’ spot. 


dressed in bathing suits sitting in the tubs and pad- 
dling furiously with their hands to the finish line. 

All Stowe’s summer glamour of that era disappeared, 
however, with the advent of the railroad to Bretton 
Woods, stealing Stowe’s thunder. The hotel con- 
veniently burned, and Stowe slept, to reawaken as a 
ski resort 50 years later in the early Thirties. It was 
then that Sepp Ruschp, Austrian Ski Champion, came 
over to found his famous Ski School in Stowe, but he 
did not stop there. He envisioned the greatest winter 
sports capital in the east, and had dreams of restoring 
Stowe as a popular summer playground. Today his 
dream has-come true. 

The 1954 summer sports parade leads off with a 
nine-hole golf course, built by the townspeople of 
Stowe for the enjoyment of the summer vacationist. 
This course is at Stowe Center, a community building, 
and is open to all comers. Downstairs in the center is 
a battery of bowling alleys. There’s also a lovely ter- 


Hike through historic Notch is pleasant pastime for nature lovers. 
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Heated swimming pool of Lodge at Smuggler's Notch helped switch Stowe to summer resort. 


race overlooking the golf course—a perfect “tenth” or 
“nineteenth” hole for cocktails and snacks. Saks Fifth 
Avenue has a shop here too. 

Equestrians will be more than just enthusiastic over 
the mounts in the Smugglers’ Notch stables. Morgan 
horses, which were originally bred in Vermont for-use 
both in the fields and for cross country riding, are 
featured. The stable takes great pride in its fine Mor- 
gans, and for the rider who wishes to explore the ter- 
rain and beauties of the notch, there are trails beside 
babbling brooks, and others on up the mountain. 

Swimming and tennis are provided by a number of 
hotels, but the tourist with a car can also head for Lake 
Elmore, fifteen minutes away. There are bath houses, 
a fine white sandy beach and crystal clear waters, a 
good place to try the snorkel equipment you may have 
brought from down south last winter. 

Hikers and mountain climbers know that the Ap- 
palachian trail runs right over Mt. Mansfield. But, for 
a more gentle stroll, there are pleasant woodland paths 
leading to Bingham Falls, cascading through the rocks, 
a point of interest for the sightseer. Incidentally, there 
is good deer hunting in season, and the man with the 
creel will discover a well-stocked stream running 
through the area. 

Spectators also have a field day in Stowe. The fa- 
mous Chair Lift for skiers, just below Smugglers’ 
Notch, operates in the summer and fall at a reduced 
speed to give sightseers ample opportunity to enjoy 
the vivid and colorful panoramas unfolding in every 
direction. You will float through the air with the 
greatest of ease and safety, and at the top there’s the 
Summit House for refreshment. If you prefer to stay 
on the ground, step into your car and take the. Toll 
Road to the top of Mt. Mansfield. There are look-off 
points enroute, and a magnificent view of three states, 
including Lake Champlain, from the summit. 
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Smugglers’ Notch is just what the name implies, a 
autiful notch similar to Crawford or Dixville Notch. 
derived its odd name because it was used to smuggle 
ms down from Canada in the early days of the U.S. 
appily, Smugglers’ Notch is off the beaten highway, 
id therefore a marvelous, unspoiled drive. You can 
ke Route 108 coming in from Stowe, and alter you 
ive passed through the notch, follow it along to Jef- 
rsonville, where you can pick up Route 104 to St. 
Ibans and on to Montreal, or do it in reverse. 
Collectors, too, will be happy visiting the Three 
reen Doors in Stowe. Only products of Vermont in- 
istries are sold and you may hear the history of every 
em from the hand-knit sweaters to ceramic and sil- 
r ware in extremely unusual and modern design. 
here’s a fabulous doll collection, too. 
Accommodations? The range couldn’t be wider, 
om ultra-modern motels to plush hotels, as well as 
urist homes and guest houses, all with a dash of New 
ngland charm. One, interestingly enough, is a re- 
odeled Congregational Church—the church moved 
sewhere—and another is a former butter-tub factory. 
otel-wise, the selection is great, beginning with the 
immit House atop Mt. Mansfield, the picturesque 
reen Mountain Inn in town, the svelt Toll House, 
ith meals family style, to Stowehof with its flair for 
pturing the Tyrolean atmosphere. 

However, the piece de resistance for those with a 
ynfortably lined wallet is The Lodge at Smugglers’ 
otch, with its gourmet’s cuisine and wine cellar. It 
as recently compared by Vogue as a worthy rival to 
[axim’s in Paris despite its being in the heart of the 
-rovincial” State of Vermont. An Austrian accordi- 
1ist plays for dinner and later for convivial singing 
id dancing in the Smugglers’ Den, the popular ren- 
ezvous for miles around. 

The Lodge, which is also perfectly appointed, has 
fortune in original paintings on its walls, part of 
ve collection of Cornelius V. Starr, chairman of the 
[t. Mansfield Co. You need not be surprised if you 
ad a $5,000 original by some famous artist in your 
om. 

This artistic interest is further reflected in the fact 
at the Wright School of Art in Stowe recently has 
ecome one of the local landmarks. The Wrights came 
om New Jersey, took one look at Stowe, bought a 
wvely old home and barn to house their art school, 
id settled down to becoming Vermonters. Their 
yurses, for toddlers as well as the serious student, take 
1 landscape painting and portraiture. 

Stowe is surely a story of many contrasts, and per- 
ips the most outstanding is the Catholic Church. 
There you ordinarily would expect a simple white 
ructure in best New England tradition, you will find 
mething amazingly different to honor one Brother 
seph Dutton. 

Born in Stowe, Brother Dutton devoted the last 40 
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years of his life to the lepers on the island of Molokai 
in Hawaii. This church, decorated inside and out by 
the impressionist paintings of Andre Girard, depicts 
his life on this south sea island. It seems strange to 
see palm fronds and Polynesian faces on the walls of 
a church in Stowe, but on reflection you realize it is 
an outstanding and imaginative tribute to a man who 
sacrificed home, comforts and self to aid others. 
Stowe’s night life in this little town of 1,720 inhabi- 
tants is what you make it—quiet or the pursuit of fes- 
tivity according to your whim of the evening. There’s 
always dancing at the Smugglers’ Den, adjoining The 


Aerial tramway to Mt. Mansfield top now runs during summertime. 


Lodge about seven miles out of Stowe itself. There are 
movies twice a week at Stowe Center—mid-way be- 
tween Stowe and The Lodge—and if you are in the 
mood for a theatrical safari, consider driving to Mont- 
pelier to take in the MacArthur Summer Theater, 
some 45 minutes distant. In the spirit of a foreign 
land, folk dancing at the home of the Trapp Family 
Singers has a special enchantment. 

No story of Stowe is complete without mention of 
the Trapp Family Singers, who were forced to flee 
their ancestral home in Austria and found haven in 
this village, where they in turn founded their music 
school. Their wonderful concerts and colorful peasant 
costumes, which they continue to wear, lend a special! 
radiance to Stowe. Music students and music lovers 
alike will find contentment and pleasure high upon 
the mountain, where they have built their chalet, so 
reminiscent of the Austrian Tyrol, yet blending with 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. 

Another summer—another fall—another era for 
Stowe, and a complete vacationland for you. # 
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Rock fishermen know Yachats is excelle: 


BY ERIC BERGMAN 


¢ yREcon Has 400 miles of Pacil 
“ Ocean coastline and a host « 
bays and inlets where salt wat 
sport fishing has become a maj 
recreation for both the well-verse 
fisherman and the novice. 
Whether the salt-water fisherma 
likes to stay within protective w 
ters of bays at the mouths of coast. 


streams or take excursions beyon 
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the surf-line or three-mile limit, 
Oregon’s salt water fishing facilities 
are sure to please. 

The mouth of the Columbia 
River at Astoria is perhaps most fa- 
mous for its Salmon Derby in late 
summer and for the availability of 
the Royal Chinook salmon. How- 
ever, many other varieties of deep- 
sea fish are caught in the bay and 
arrangements may be made there 
to cross the Columbia River Bar 
for the deeper sea varieties, includ- 
ing albacore tuna. Best salmon time 
is during late August and early Sep- 
tember and best tuna time is gen- 
erally in late July. 

In streams south of Columbia, 
the salmon run into the bays and 
river mouths where first they en- 
tered the sea four years before. 
Thus the salmon runs along the 
Oregon coast from north to south, 
with the latest catches at the 
mouths of the Chetco and Sixes 
River, just north of the California 
line, usually from September 15 to 
October 20. 

Nehalem Bay, first major river 
mouth south of the Columbia, has 
boats available and several com- 
‘mercial fishermen there carry par- 
ties for salt water expeditions. Be- 
sides Chinooks, in August and Sep- 
tember, the bay yields silversides 
from mid-August to mid-October 


and a nice run of jack saltnon, two- 


year-old bucks, following the first 
fall rains. The jacks may be taken 
on light tackle and fresh egg bait. 

Farther south, Tillamook Bay 
has a large salt water area in itself 
and ocean-going trollers are avail- 
able at several points around the 
bay. There is good salmon and 
tuna trolling offshore during July 
and August. 

Deep-sea fishing from the mouth 
of the Nestucca River at Pacific 
City starts in late June or early 
July and continues throughout the 
summer. The catch is predomi- 
nantly silver-sides although a few 
Chinooks are taken. Boats and 
guides are available for fishing on 
the river or at sea. 

Depoe Bay in Lincoln County is 
a favorite port of embarkation for 
short excursions for an hour or two 
of trolling or for all-day trips. 
Boats make several scheduled trips 
each day to sea for salmon or the 
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many deep-sea fish such as red snap- 
per, bass, perch and the  cods 
throughout the summer season. 

Boats are available, too, for troll- 
ing at the mouth of the Siletz River 
at Taft and Kernville where a pop- 
ular run of Bluebacks starts in Au- 
gust and usually lasts about a 
month. Silversides start in Septem- 
ber and are at their best in Sep- 
tember and October. 

From May through September 
deep-sea boats make regular or 
chartered trips to the ocean for sal- 
mon and tuna fishing from Yaquina 
Bay at Newport. August is usually 
the best time here for both Chi- 
nooks and silversides. 

The Alsea River Bay at Wald- 
port offers Chinook trolling at its 
best in August and September. Sil- 
versides enter the stream in Sep- 
tember. Boats and tackle may be 
rented on the river at Waldport 
and above to Tidewater. 

Most angling on Siuslaw River 
Bay is in tidewater from Florence 
to the railroad bridge at Cushman. 
The fall run of Chinooks is from 
about September | to October 15 
and silversides from the first fall 
rains until as late as January. 

In Winchester Bay, at the mouth 


of the Umqua River at Reedsport, 
the best fishing is in July, August 
and September. Most of the salmon 
fishing is done on lower Coos Bay 
with the fall run of Chinooks ap- 
pearing around July 15 and con- 
tinuing until the last of September. 
Silversides run in Coos Bay from 
September 25 until about Novem- 
ber 20. 

Probably the most famous of 
fishing streams in Southwestern 
Oregon is the Rogue and its salt- 
water sporting centers at Gold 
Beach and Wedderburn at’ the 
mouth. The salmon fishing in the 
lower river continues throughout 
the summer and fall and silversides 
enter the Rogue about September 
15 and continue until December. 

Surf and rock fishing along Ore- 
gon’s shore for non-game fish offers 
fun for the whole family the entire 
year and crab fishing is fun and 
bountiful in many of the coastal 
bays. 

Arrangements may be made for 
tuna fishing expeditions at Astoria, 
Depoe Bay, Newport, North Bend, 
Coos Bay, and other points. 

In fact, you might say that all 
Oregon awaits the easy-reeling or 
adventure-seeking angler. @ 


Deep-sea troller enters Depoe Bay after quest for variety of fish found off Oregon shore. 
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Crib lets baby sleep alone safely at night. 


A REVOLUTIONARY railway passen- 
ger car that sleeps 40 people 
in private rooms and is aimed at 
more comfortable coach travel has 
been developed by The Budd Com- 
pany. Shown to top railroad offi- 
cials and just plain traveling citi- 
zens during the past few months in 
mock-up form to test their reac- 
tions, the Siesta Coach has brought 
forth exceptional praise. 

In essence, Siesta Coach is a stand- 
ard-size railway car with 36 single 
and two double rooms. It is of 
standard cross section and, like all 
Budd-built cars, made of stainless 
steel. The large number of rooms is 
made possible by ‘duplexing. Each 
room contains an arm chair, a cot- 
sized bed with foam rubber mat- 
tress that folds into recesses in the 
“walls, individual toilet and wash- 
ing facilities, generous luggage 
space, a place to hang clothes and 
a window for every passenger. 

Provision for infants is beyond 
anything yet used by trains. Each 
room is equipped with four eye- 
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New Train Design May Revolutionize Tomorrow’s Travel 


With Privacy Given 


bolts to which can be clipped a 34- 
inch crib, of sturdy webbed nylon, 
containing its own little foam rub- 
ber mattress. The crib is suspended 
independent of the bed occupied by 
the mother and free and clear of 
all possible obstructions. And the 
child will be of no annoyance to 
other passengers nor a burden to 
the mother. 

Budd believes Siesta Coach is a 
strong attraction for railroads as a 
revenue builder as it offers an out- 


standing type of accommodation _ 


which can broaden the potential for 
rail travel and produce higher earn- 
ings per car mile. 

Julius Alms, General Passenger 
Traffic Manager of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, in 
a recent speech before the Passenger 
Traffic Officers Convention, de- 
voted a large part of his talk to 
Siesta Coach and called it “the most 
promising development of the past 
year.” 

Mr. Alms added that Siesta Coach 
holds forth the probability of open- 


ing up “a large volume of travel not / 


now moving at all—which does not 
want to fly nor drive great dis- 
tances nor travel by bus nor put up 
with the fatigue, arinoyances and 
inconveniences of overnight long 
distance rail coaches and which 
cannot afford first class fares.” 

From another source, the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and 
Utlities Commissioners, a report on 
rail travel states: “The Siesta Coach 
may bring to reality the long-sought 
goal of providing for the coach pas- 
senger a room of his own and a bed 
to sleep in.” 

Ten of the Siesta Coaches have 
been ordered by New York Central, 


Every Passenger, 


Added Facilities 


Car design gives rider privacy, own window. 


with a possible 40 to follow. 
Whether the newly reorganized 
firm will carry out these plans 
under Robert Young’s leadership 
is, at the moment, an_ industry 
enigma. @ 


; 
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_ HISTORIC BLOCK ISLAND 


|The Island is 314 miles wide 
“by 7 miles long. It covers 11 
‘square miles; is 12 miles east 
q ‘of Long Island, N. Y.—12 miles 
south of ~Poine Judith, R. I. 
» Boats daily from New London, 
- Conn., Providence, Newport, and 
© Point Judith, R. I. and airplane 
service from various points. All 
boats carry motor cars. There 
are many miles of paved roads, 
| inviting picturesque drives. 


ahd COURSE BACH DPI 
: c 
DICK ERS Siurrs 
PORT BLACK 
ROCK 
‘POINT 


| A Tou CRAGGY outpost oF Yankee independence, 
Block Island has spent well over a century quietly 
resisting its destiny as a summer resort. Ever since 
_ Alfred Card built the first hotel there in 1842, waves 
| of summer visitors have foamed against its shores as 
regularly. as the ocean itself—and with just about as 
| much effect. Block Island accepts them, but only on 
its own terms. It never gives ground before them. 
Like Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard to the north- 
east, Block Island is a fishing village twelve months a 
year and a vacation place four months. But there is 
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BY JOHN McNAMARA 


reluctant 
faradise: 


LOCK 
INLAND 


Artists find yachts, fishing craft in sheltered cove ideal subjects. 
2I 


PROVIDENCE 


NEWPORT 
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Four steamers serve Block Island daily until after Labor Day, leaving from both Rhode Island and Connecticut points for New Harbor. 


an important difference. At Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard the visitors think the natives are quaint. At 
Block Island the natives think the visitors are quaint. 
There are plenty of retired sea captains on Block 
Island, but they refuse to play salty for visitors. Some 
homes have lovely antiques, but they are not for sale. 
In fact, there is not an antique shop on the island. 
There is a Historical Society, but it is mainly for resi- 
dents. The scenery is inspiring in an austere, coast-of- 
Ireland way, yet you can walk for miles without trip- 
ping over a sketching easel. Block Island is neither 
arty nor fashionable. Least of all is it self-consciously 
picturesque. 

The unhurried life of Block Island revolves around 
its beaches, hills and harbors, with which it is uniquely 
blessed. A jagged chunk of glacial deposit with an 
area of about eleven square miles, or half the size of 
Manhattan, the island is shaped like a leg of lamb, 
with the shank pointed north and sloping gently into 
the sea. At the south side, great clay cliffs rise 150 feet 
above the ocean, and in the central part are hills as 
high as 234 feet above sea level. Because of the un- 
usual terrain, the island’s single small golf course com- 
pares with that of St. Andrews in Scotland in at least 
two respects: it is certainly every bit as rough, and a 
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wind-blown slice will take your ball just as far into the } 


Atlantic. 


+ 


fi 


J 


There is a wide choice of beaches, from broad, — 


gently sloping flats of white sand on the eastern shore 
to innumerable small coves on the rougher western 
side. Even on weekends beaches are uncrowded, and 
most visitors spend the day there, sometimes cooking 
luncheons of lobster or clams over driftwood fires. For 
a unique experience in bathing, the visitor can walk 
out to the spit of sandbar that disappears into the 
ocean at the northern tip of the island. There he can 
stand waist-deep in water on a narrow splinter of sand 
where huge rollers from two sides—the Atlantic on the 
East and Block Island Sound on the West—collide at 
his feet and shoot straight up in the air above his head. 
No roller coaster ride can be as simultaneously terri- 
fying and exhilarating. 

“Most of the island’s 300-odd fresh water lakes are 
thickly populated with perch, pickerel and small- 
mouth bass. One lake is within 50 yards of the ocean. 
Thus an exceptionally strong caster could conceivably 
stand in one spot and cast for fresh water bass and also 
the great striped sea bass, which often run as high 
as 60 pounds. 

Deep-sea fishers can charter a boat and go alter 
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“ina, bluefish, flounder or swordfish. But before any 
fvordfish are sighted, it would be wise to come to a 
‘m understanding with the captain. Many charter- 
dat captains harpoon any swordfish they get close 
), rather than let the visitor try for it with rod and 
tel. A good-sized swordfish is worth more than the 
iarter fee for the boat, and a captain doesn’t like to 
ike a chance on losing it. 

‘Fishing boats dock at Old Harbor on the east side 
i the island. Pleasure craft and passenger boats use 
le larger harbor on the west side, called New Har- 
or since it was created only in 1880 when a pass was 
it from the ocean to the 1,000-acre Great Salt Pond. 
nce Block Island is only twelve miles from Montauk 
oint, Long Island, it is highly favored by Connecticut 
id Long Island skippers, and on fair weekends there 
e often more than 100 boats in the harbor. Yachts- 
jen usually take on fuel, ice and water at the basin 
Neside the harbor and have lobster dinners or other 
-freshments at a restaurant a few yards from the dock. 
lany yachting families have been visiting Block Island 
© generations without getting 100 a rds from the 
Jaterfront. 

Nearly everyone on Block Island goes down to New 
‘arbor to see passenger boats arrive from Newport, 
oint Judith, Providence and New London. The most 
stive dockside occasion is the arrival of the Pemaquid 
its special Friday night run. Since it connects with 
4:45 p.m. train from Grand Central Station, it is 
ite popular with summer visitors from New York, 
specially business men arriving to join their families 
or the weekend. , 

Block Island is only an hour’s boat ride from the 
earest mainland, Point Judith, but in spirit it is a 
pe osand miles away. Whereas Rhode Island usually 
otes Democratic, Block Island votes Republican. No 
ard feelings either way. During World War II the 
sderal government decided that Block Island could 
ot be defended in case of enemy attack, and because 
the radar installations there it asked the Block 
landers to evacuate to the mainland. They politely 
fused. And even though training ships from the New- 
ort Naval Training Station raised hob with the fish- 
i 8 Block Islanders were still on their island when 
1eir sons came back from service. 

Block Island individualism extends even to boats 
| builds. Instead of having a pointed prow and a 
Pe stern like most other boats, a Block Island boat 
las a double prow, like a canoe, and carries its mast 
{ the center so that it can turn on an axis. And while 
lost sailing caps have visors about three inches long, 
}lock Island sailing caps have visors four and a half 
hches long. They shade not only the eyes but a good 
jortion of the chin as well. And they come in one color 
khaki. Summer specialty shops on the island sell 
ther shapes and colors—but not to Block Islanders. 

| Block Island even has its own idea about the mean- 
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ing of “American Plan.” At most other places, it means 
that three meals a day are included in the price of a 
hotel room. But on Block Island it means two meals 
a day—breakfast and dinner. Not that Block Islanders 
don’t know differently. They just don’t care. 

Like almost every maritime community on the At- 
lantic, Block Island has its legend of buried treasure— 
in this case Captain Kidd’s. Historians say that Kidd 
visited Block Island many times and made his head- 
quarters there shortly before his arrest, but few Block 
Islanders seriously believe he left any treasure behind 
him. A few romantic visitors amuse themselves by dig- 
ging for treasure, but Block Islanders dig only for 
clams. 

A widely circulated legend is that early Block 
Islanders made their living by luring ships upon the 
rocks and plundering them. The story is that they 
fastened lanterns to cows at night and turned them 
loose to walk about the moors so that the bobbing 
lights would fool unsuspecting navigators into think- 


Cyclists rest along Mohegan Bluffs, 200 feet above sea level. 


ing there was safe anchorage ahead. The legend is per- 
petuated by Whittier’s poem The Palatine which gives 
a lurid version of an actual shipwreck on Block Island 
about 1720. 

The truth is, early Block Islanders were salvagers, 
all right—but theyhad no need to drum up new busi- 
ness. About 200 ships have been wrecked off Block 
Island in the last 200 years, but considering its posi- 
tion in the middle of both transatlantic and coastal 
shipping lanes, the only wonder is that the total is 
not greater. Incidentally, previous to 1900, eight Block 
Islanders had won Carnegie medals for heroism in 
rescue and salvage operations. The last great wreck 
occurred on February 12, 1907, when the steamer 
Larchmont was rammed by a barge during a storm, 
with a loss of 131 lives. Since then, an occasional coal 
barge has piled up on the rocks, but the combination 
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BLOCK ISLAND 


of two great lighthouses and a U.S. Weather Station 
has made Block Island much less of a hazard in recent 
years. 

A considerable amount of flotsam and jetsam washes 
in with each tide, and islanders depend upon it for 
firewood, since there are almost no trees on the island. 
Summer visitors usually collect a more picturesque 
type of driftwood—sun-bleached tree roots or branches 
which they polish and use for lamp bases or mantel 
ornaments. This practice is considered highly eccen- 
tric by many Block Islanders, whose idea of decoration 
is usally quite conventional. When one summer resi- 
dent installed picture windows and skylights a few 
years ago in her hilltop home overlooking the ocean, 
many of the islanders thought she was daft. 

The slightly critical attitude of Block Islanders to 
off-island visitors is probably natural in view of the 
isle’s past history. Originally known as Adrian’s Island 
after Adrian Block, a Dutch explorer who visited it 
in 1614, it was settled in 1661 by sixteen families from 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. A hint of the welcome 
they received is found in a tablet on the northern part 
of the island, inscribed to “sixteen men and a boy who 
stood off 300 Narragansett Indians” nearby in 1663. 

It doesn’t say they fought the Indians, it just says 
they stood them off. And they did, in what was prob- 
ably the most unbloody battle of Colonial times. Ac- 
cording to old histories, the sixteen men and boy 
marched out in parade ground ranks with banners 
flying and drums rolling. The Indians, unprepared for 
anything so formal, were completely unnerved and 
fled. Casualties: Settlers 0, Indians 0. 

Nine years after this triumph of psychological war- 
fare, the settlers placed themselves under theoretical 
protection of the Rhode Island Assembly and formed 
the Town of New Shoreham, which is Block Island’s 
legal name today. During the French and Indian Wars 
both French and British ships landed on the island 
and carried off the settlers’ cattle. Again, in the War 
of 1812, Block Island was sacked impartially by both 
American and British ships. 

By this time Block Island wanted nothing more than 
to be left alone. But welcome or not, strangers kept 
coming, attracted by the island’s rugged beauty and 
the tonic effect of its salt-laden air. By 1875 there were 
three summer hotels on the island, and by 1888 there 
were eight. Block Island was not as fashionable as 
Newport, even in those days, but it was just as lively. 
Four different steamships made regular overnight trips 
to and from New York. Hotels advertised Block Island 
as “The Saratoga of the Atlantic.” The island even 
became so metropolitan as to have a horsecar line. 

Then came the automobile, and a reshuffling of 
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American vacation habits. Block Island got lost in the — 
reshuffle. The crowds at the hotels began to fall off, 

and when the 1930 depression struck, most Block 

Island hotels closed. Some of the largest are still shut- 

tered, roofs sagging and paint peeling. To the present 
generation of Block Islanders these relics of past 
grandeur are no more depressing than the Parthenon' 
probably is to young Athenians. Old Block Islanders) 
seem to enjoy a sense-of satisfaction at having outlived 
them-=— 

Even during the heyday of the hotels, Block Island fe 
still stuck to its fishing. The island used to supply 
almost all the swordfish for the New York market, and — 
a large part of its lobsters, cod, flounder, mackerel and 
yellow-tail. Smaller fish were trapped in Great Salt 
Pond by means of a maze into which they could find 
their way at high tide, only to be stranded when the | 
tide went out. 

Fishing is still the major industry, but for the last 
few years fishermen have had to range further and 
further for their catch, and daily shipments to market 
have declined. The population has declined, too. Back 
in 1877, it was 1,147. In 1947 it was 878, and it is 
somewhat less than 800 today. Most young Block 
Islanders go to high school on the mainland, and 
many remain there. Block Island has no high school, — 
no police department, no laundry, no dry-cleaner, no 
shoe repair shop. Sometimes it has no doctor. Mean- 
while, the Coast Guard flies doctors to the island and 
patients to the mainland in emergencies. 

While it is unlikely that Block Island will ever again 
become the lively hotel resort it was 50, years ago, the 
number of visitors has increased sharply in the last 
two years. More mainlanders have bought or built ~ 
summer homes there than in any other period of the - 
island’s history, since it is one of the few remaining 
places on the New England coast where ocean prop- 
erty can be bought at a reasonable price. Faster train 
service and better highways are making it more ac- 
cessible to New York. The island has an airport for 
private and charter planes, and there are plans to 
lengthen runways so that scheduled airlines can make 
daily flights. This season, Block Island has a summer 
stock theater in addition to its single movie house. 

Even more ambitious plans are being made for the 
island—but not by Block Islanders. Last year the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Architecture made a class- 
room project of creating plans for the possible future 
development of Block Island as a modern summer re- 
sort. The various plans submitted by the students, 
ranging from Cape Cod Renaissance to Miami Beach 
Modern, were received with tolerant amusement by 
Block Islanders. 

“Nice bunch of boys, but they’re not going to change 
Block Island a bit,” one resident told me. ‘“Tell you 
what, though—I bet there’ll be a lot of Block Island 
caps up there at Harvard next year!” @ F 
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Tropical gardens surround rebuilt monastery. 


| tee NORTH of Miami, Florida, the 
most fantastic jigsaw puzzle in 
history finally stands completed. It 
is the actual, 819-year-old Monas- 
tery of St. Bernard of Sacramenia— 
reassembled, original stone by orig- 
inal stone, exactly as it was first 
built in ancient Spain back in the 
year 1141. The task took nineteen 
months of tantalizing toil and cost 
almost $1,500,000. 

Rich and powerful Alphonso 
| VII, King of old Castile, erected 
| the structure for ascetic Cistercian 


monks in a lonely valley near the 
village of Sacramenia. It was in this 
isolated vale that the art agent of 
publishing tycoon William Ran- 
dolph Hearst discovered it. Nearly 
a hundred years before, in 1835, 


fe plated MONASTERY 


Columned quad- 
rangle, Cloister 
Walk, stands as it 
was when monks 
paced in prayer. 
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Crated stones cover Port Everglades dock, 
stencilled numbers meaningless after mix-up. 


Opening crates, sorting stones kept 23 men 
busy six months before reassembly began. 


Complex diagrams almost unreadable, ex-: 
pert masons built structure piece by piece. 


along with all other monasteries in 
Spain, by the Spanish government, 
and sold to a farmer. Walling up 
the graceful columned arches of the 
ancient cloister walk, the farmer 
used the monastery to store grain 
from his fields. The magnificent 
chapter house became a_ storage 
room for his farm tools, and the 
cathedral-like refectory was con- 
verted into a stable. 

That was how Hearst’s agent 
found the monastery. But he rec- 
ognized it for what it actually was— 
one of the finest examples in ex- 
istence of Romanesque and early 
Gothic architecture, and also one 
of the great art treasures of the 
world. 

Hearst bought it for a price said 
to have been $500,000, to be taken 
apart and sent to San Simeon. He 
sent architects to draw detailed di- 
agrams of the ancient buildings. 
They assigned a key number to each 
of the more than 35,000 stones and 
showed on their diagrams where 
each numbered stone belonged in 
the building. » 


To dismantle the monastery, 


Hearst’s agent brought stonemasons 


and carpenters from as far away as 
Madrid. They took the monastery 
apart carefully stone by stone and 
painted a number on each one. Car- 
penters made thousands of heavy 
boxes to pack them in. Each stone 
was bedded in a nest of hay, and it 
took 10,751 boxes to crate the mon- 
astery for shipment to New York. 

But in New York the crated mon- 
astery was quarantined. The pack- 
ing hay had been mown in a section 
of Spain where there was an out- 
break of highly-contagious hoof- 
and-mouth disease. Hearst was or- 
dered to open every crate, burn the 
contaminated hay, and repack the 
stones in excelsior. It took three 
years and cost him nearly $75,000. 
In the repacking, workmen put 
stones in whatever crates were clos- 
est at hand, without regard to keyed 
numbers painted on the stones and 
essential corresponding numbers 
painted on the crates. 

Then the Great Depression hit, 
and Hearst’s monastery was left to 


f 


gather dust and storage bills, piled 


Fourteenth-century hand-made hymnarium is 
one of Medieval art treasures displayed. 
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high over three floors of a ware- 
house in the Bronx. 

An obscure news item about the 
crated building caught the interest 
of two Cincinnati businessmen, E. 
Raymond Moss and William S. 
Edgemon. Long-time partners in 
building and development of real 
estate, Moss and Edgemon became 
intrigued with the idea of restoring | 
the monastery. They asked Hearst 
to sell it to them. The publisher 
said he would never sell it—as long 
as he lived. In 1951, Hearst died, 
and the two partners bought the 
monastery from the publisher’s es- 
tate. 

They chartered an ocean-going 
freighter and shipped their odd 
cargo to Port Everglades, Florida. 
That cost $60,000. A fleet of huge 
trucks shuttled back and forth day 
and night moving the stone-filled 
crates to the site picked north of 
Miami. ‘ 

The new owners assembled a 
crew of eight of the finest stone- 
masons they could find to reas- 
semble the monastery. They esti- 
mated it would take six to eight 
months and cost between $150,000 
and $200,000. To begin with, the 
complex reassembly charts were 
practically undecipherable. 

Twenty-three men spent three 
months just opening crates. ‘They 
spent the next three months sorting 
them by size and shape and, insofar 
as possible, by related key numbers. 

The sorted stones covered ten 
acres. 

First, stones were fitted together 
loosely on a huge concrete plat- 
form, checked carefully against pho- 
tographs and diagrams, and, if they 
were the right ones, moved as a 
unit to be cemented into their old 
places in the building. If a stone 
didn’t fit it had to be lifted out by 
main strength or mobile derrick, 
trundled away, and a hunt begun 
for the right one. 

But stone by stone, column by 
column, arch by arch, the old mon- 
astery gradually took shape. Now, 
in a twenty-acre tropical garden, 
the ancient Spanish monastery 
stands again just as it was first built 
by the labor of the great masons of 
the Middle Ages and chained cap- 
tive Moors taken by Alphonso VII 
in battle. @ 
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‘NATIONAL MONUMENT NAMED 

- Site or historic Fort 
Vancouver in Vancouver, 
Wash., has been estab- 
lished as newest national 
‘monument commemorating | 
Fort Vancouver's signifi- 
cant role as fur-trading 
“post and military head- — 
quarters in settlement and 
development of Pacific © 
Northwest. Some 60 acres, 
site adjoins Vancouver | 
‘Barracks, still active 
Army post. Bes 2; 


AIRLINE SUBSIDIES ENDING 
Us Oars ines: will soon 
be free of government sub- 
-sidies, with CAB report _ 
‘stating 95% ofall air 
transportation is now out 
of subsidy class. United — 
Air Lines official claims 
other 5% will be ended 
quickly, that within oa 
years industry will ha 
repaid all Brants. sk 


_ HIGHWAYS HEAD - CONFAB LIST 
Pan-American Road Con- 


gress, with 21 representa- 


tives including U.S., 
headed discussion agenda 
with study of Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway completion. 
Projects for other road 
developments in South, 
Central, ‘North American 
regions were covered in 
aracas eont erence which 


ended er 21. 


N.Y. THRUWAY HITS NEW SNAG 
Harassed New York Thru- 
way has encountered new. 
barrier to progress. Resi- 
dents of Grand View area 
have joined in battle 
against "Road to Nowhere" 
which threatens destruc- 
tion of their homes with 
truck feeder route, have 


erected signs, are taking 


steps for legal action. . 


SWISS INSURE AGAINST RAIN 
Swiss travel agencies 
offer insurance against 
10-day rain spell out of 
2-week visit, with com- 
mensurate rebates on as 
few as 5 out of 14 days, 
with top policy announced 
as paying off about $500 
on 28-day stretch for 
$25 premium. 


COLOMBO SETS SAIL DATES 

New Italian liner Cris- 
toforo Colombo has issued 
sailing dates from NYC to 
Genoa as July 31, Sept. 
4, Sept. 27, Oct. 19, Nov. 
12 and Dec. 6, with space 
available in all classes 
on July sailing. Vessel 
is sister ship of Andrea 
Doria. 


QUEBEC PLANS TUNNEL 
Vehicular tunnel under 


-~ St. Lawrence linking Que-_ 


bee City to St. David is 
planned for construction 
start by summer's end. 
Blueprints outline 4 
traffic lanes, 2-mile 
stretch partly through 


solid rock. Private enter- — 


prise will build Tunnel 
Champlain which will 

reputedly be widest ve- 
hicular tunnel in world. 


POCONO BUREAU ESTABLISHED 
Several Pocono Mountain 
resorts have banded into 
Pocono Villages Associa= 
tion with central info 
bureau at Mountainhome, 
Pa., to dispense free ad- 
vice on all aspects of 
region to travelers. 


AUTO RUNS LINK MONTAUK 


~_ Sportsmen's Travel serv— — 


ice has begun daily car 
trips from NYC to Mon- 
tauk, L.I., popular fish-= 


ing center, with 7-passen-= 


ger limousines leaving 
Empire Service Station at 
577 First Ave. for $8. 00 
fee one-way. 


IRISH RAILS DIESELIZING 

Ireland's rail trans-=- 
port system took first 
step toward complete 
dieselization with con-= 
tract Signing for 94 
diesel-electric loco- 
motives. Firm plans 
own building of 19 more, 
new cars, with delivery 
dates on engines within 
2 years. 


COASTAL SERVICE SCHEDULED 
_ Pan-Atlantic Steamship, 
branch of Waterman,runs 
12-passenger freighters 
from Baltimore to Miami 


at $82.50, to New Orelans, 


$132, one-way. 


N.J. PARKWAY GROWING 


- Garden State Parkway 
in New Jersey is rapidly 
opening by sections with 
latest segment stretch-= 
ing from Toms River to 
Manahawkin, a 100-mile 
path from Atlantic City 
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north ready for early 
August inaugural. When 
completed, total toll 
from Paramus to Cape May 
will be $2.25. 


BAPTISTS SET LONDON MEET 
-Ninth World Congress of 
Baptist World Alliance is 
scheduled for conclave in 
London July 16-22, 1955. 
Special tours for post, 
pre-conference period are 
already being set up. 


COPTER RUN ADDS PLANE 
Success of helicopter 
service between airports 

in NYC area has brought 
added plane to New York 
Airways schedule. Line 
has carried 4,000 persons 
in last year, plans five 
improved planes on runs 
by end of 1954. 


POLARIS LISTS CRUISES 
Stella Polaris has is- 
sued packet of plans for 
11 cruises during 1954- 
55 season, leading off 
with 16-day Christmas- 
New Year Cruise out of 
New Orleans Dec. 21 at 
$390 up, 4 other West 
Indies=South American 
sailings spanning Jan.- 
Mar. period from $3590. 


CLASS TO BRIEF TRAVELERS 
New School for Social 
Research in NYC starts 
16-week study session to 
aid Americans going to 
Europe. Lectures aim at 
prepping tourist, helping 
avoid errors, guiding in 
expenditures. 


CANNES PORT TAX REVISED 


New port tax for passen- 


gers landing or embarking 
at Cannes have been 
revised, present rates on 
transatlantic tickets now 
$14.00 first class, $9.50 

second, $6.00 third. In- 
terport rates are $2.50, 
$2.00, $1.70. 
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TORONTO PLANS PAGEANT 
A Marian Year Pageant. 


will be held at Coliseum 


on Canadian National Ex- 
hibition grounds in Tor-= 
onto from-Oct.2:8) tomls. 
Sunday excepted. Cast 

of nearly 1,000 will ap- 
pear in show. 


RECORD MARLIN LANDED 


A 757-pound striped mar- 


lin caught off Hawaii set 


new world record for 150- 


pound test line. Landed 
in 55 minutes, its length 
ran 14 feet, 6 inches. 


NEW GLOBAL TOUR AVAILABLE 
New, 6-week trip around 
world has been ar-= 
ranged by Thos. Cook in 
conjunction with North- 
west Orient Airlines and 
British Overseas Airways 
Corp. Trip takes 45 days 
at $2,918 tourist tab in- 
cluding hotels, tours. 


JR. AMBASSADORS ON TOUR 
On goodwill mission to 
foster closer relations 
and understanding between 
U.S. and Latin American 
lands, 15 "Junior Ambas- 


sadors" representing youth 


of America are on 2l-day © 
tour. Teen-age envoys, 
from 14 to 17, will visit 
7 countries on Panagra-= 
sponsored circuit. 


DIVERS PLAN FISH CENSUS _ 


Skin divers of Under-= 
water Fishermen of N.J. 
businessmen's group plan 
fish census for State 
Fish and Game Comm. Men 
hope to learn habits and 


“f 


numbers of fish for bene- | 


fit -of anglers. 


NEW HORIZONS RE-ISSUED 


- Pan American World Air-= 
ways has re-issed in new 
pocket-size its unique 
travel book, New Hori- 
zons, covering staff-= 
supplied information on 
84 countries. For $1.00, 
576-page book is avail- 
able from any Pan-Am ~ 
office. 


INTERCHANGE PACT SIGNED 
Interchange plan, sub- 
ject to CAB approval, has 
been signed by Northwest 
Orient Airlines and East-= 
ern Airlines to provide ~ 
Stratocruiser service to 
key cities in midwest and 
Southeast. If okayed, } 
plan goes into effect in 

Pade 


GRAND TOURS STILL ON 
American Express has an-— 
nounced availability of 14 
Grand Tours of Europe in 
Aug. and Sept. priced at 
$794 up. Top trip takes / 


in 16 lands at $2,640. 


PROPOSAL FOR HIGHWAY PROGRAM STIRS TRAVEL INDUSTRY 


Travel industry leaders were stirred by Presidential 
proposal of 50 billion dollar modernization of U.S. 
highway network presented to Conference of Governors. 
Taking account of population growth expected to hit 
200 million by 1970, plan aims at "Speedy, safe 
transcontinental travel; inter-city communication" | 
on self-liquidating financial set-up plus co= 
operative alliance between U.S. govt. and states — 
for local administration of funds. One spur to 
program: giant death toll on present unsuitable 
roads. As far back as Aug., 1953, Travel devoted page 
calling for Transcontinental Throughway as start 


of better highway web for U.S. travelers and 


defense needs. 
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MAINE WIDENS TRAVEL SCOPE 

With Maine State Troop- 
‘ers all acting as travel 
info bureaus for years, 
State has widened outlet 
by inclusion of other 
State depts. coming into 
contact with public, now 
has over 500 experts to 
answer questions by out- 
of-staters. 


Fa 


NYC GOLF CENTER EXPANDS 
- NYC Town House Golf 
Center has completed spe- 
cial driving area on 3rd - 
floor, now claims widest, 
largest Single driving - 
tee of any indoor golf 
school. New green tee for 
putting practice has also 
been installed. 


a 


_ SHANGRI-LA TO BE ENTERED 
Isolated sector in Mul- 
ler Ranges of New Guinea 
with apparently 4,000 na- 
tives has been spotted by 
aerial surveyors, and 
Australian government says 
expedition will attempt 
contact in disregard of 
“unreal sentimentality" 
' to discover possible 
_ valuable resources, with _ 
first patrol expected — 
into area in December. 


ye 


_ PUP-LOVERS PAMPHLET OUT 

Touring with Towser, a 

eee of hotels, motels 

in every state accepting 
guests” with dogs, is out 
in new edition, can be 

- secured for 10¢ from Dept. 

TR, Gaines Dog Research 

_ Center, 250 Park Ave., 


a ‘PAY-LATER PLAN PULLS ~ 
More than a million 

dollars in air sales were 

racked up in first 6 weeks 

Pay-Later Plan oper— 

Nae Pan American for 

asing of travel on 

te peers shows 


New York City. - 


NEW BUS SERVICE ROLLS 
Trailways has begun a 
through, no-change bus 
run from NYC to Virginia 
Beach for first time 
with fare $15.50 return. 


HOLY LAND TOUR READIED 

A 33-day tour of Holy 
Land, Cyprus and Greece 
is being readied for fall 
by Brownell Tours in con- 
junction with TWA, with 
departure from NYC Sept. 
21 at $1,675 inclusive. 
Record number of 13,213 
tourists visited Israel 
in first '54 quarter, a 
jump of 19% over same 
period last year. Almost 
one-third were on organ- 
ized tours. 


AFRICAN ROADS IMPROVED 

South African highways 
will have almost 10 mil- 
lion dollars spent on 
them for development, 
provement during 1954, 
with special emphasis on 
completion of new roads 
between major tourist 
Centers 


im- 


CREDIT SERVICE EXPANDS 

Go Europe N' Sign,* in- 
ternational charge ac- 
count system, has added 
300 more European es= 
tablishments to some 
1,000 already cooperat- 
ing with firm. 


CAR RE=-PURCHASE ASSURED 
France's Renault auto 
firm now guarantees re- 
purchase of cars sold to 
American tourists for use 
during their European va- 


cations. Company recently 


made $200 cut on retail 
price for Renault 4-C.V. 
models in U.S. 


VACATION SHOW PLANNED 
Vacation and sport show 
will be held at Kings- 
bridge Armory in NYC's 
Bronx Mar. 5-13, 1955. 


_ south on Fla. 


HAWAIIAN ISLE RE-OPENED 


a. 


Closed to visitors for 
years, Lanai, Hawaii's 
Pineapple Isle, has re- 
opened to travelers, is 
60 miles from Honolulu, 
40 minutes, $8.00 away 
var. 


NEW HAVEN TRIES NEW TALGO 


Talgo train, now oper- 
ating successfully in 
Spain, was tested by New 
Haven, could trim New 
York=-Boston run to 24 
hrs., has low center of 
gravity, light weight. 


ST. PETERSBURG SPAN OPENS 


Ge 


Week-long fete will cel- 
ebrate opening of bridge 
linking Pinellas and Man-=- 
atee counties Aug. 9, a 
trimming of 49 miles be- 
tween St. Pete, points 


mainland. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLD-WIDE EVENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


dao. reach FOStivadws cs csi sce mice eso uses ou hOMGO. | Muncine 
1-16. Royal Braemar Games.......se..ebraemar, Scotland 
2-6. Annual N.C. Apple Festival...Hendersonville, N.C. 
 2-Oct. 1. International Fair...........Damascus, Syria 
3-6. Annual Fiesta. .apscsecececvcese Santa. Ke, New. Mexs 
_$-12. Quebec Provincial Exhibition......Quebec, Canada 
4. Look=Around Day.ccccrcccecccee ee Copenhagen, Denmark — 
4-5. Michigan Canoe Championships _ areas 
Grayling to Oseoda: Mich. 
4-6. Trophy Yacht Races.........Cranston, Rhode Island 
4-6. ueP LOR Cup Sloop Regatta 
Gulf Coast Yacht Club, Biloxi, Miss. 
North American Mallory Trophy Sailing Champion- : 
Sa Scie ace cieletebedeterdieveval ep. 6.00.0) e610 aie. 0) eta cers VisiG LCs Onin 
Historical Regatta. seseccsscewcie se sve VONIGO, UL Louveen 
5. Championship Rodeo...c.scrccosceeseeeeClovis, New Mex. 
5-10. Three Choirs Festival........eWorcester, England : 
5-10. St. Leger Horse Race (3-years-olds) 
Doncaster, England 
G6. Plug Horse Derbys... ++iescdoccscces shOxingeton, Myam 
6. Return of Paul Bunyon Celebration Ft. Bragg, Calif. 
6-11. Fredericton Exhibition. Fredericton, N.B., Canada 
9. Feast of St. Ciaran (Pilgrimage) ‘ 
Clonmacnois, Ireland 
Maritime Truck Roadeo....Amherst, N. S., Canada 
Yugoslav Music Festival.....Opatija, Yugoslavia — 
Swiss Farm Trade Fair.....Lausanne, Switzerland 
Industry Handicrafts Fair........Ghent, Belgium 
Manx Grande Prix Auto Race 
Isle of Man, Channel Islands | 
16. "Cherokee Strip" Day..Celebrated Throughout Oklahoma — 
17. 16th Annual Fisherman's Ball..Sakonnet Point, R.I. 
17-19. Grape Festival and Natl. Wine Show 
Lodi, Califas 
17-30. Sumo (Japanese Wrestling) Match....Toyko, Japan > 
18-19. $25,000 Yellowtail Fishing Derby 
San Diego, calif. 
October Festival....eeeeeeeeMunich, Germany 


De 


10-11. 
10-20. 
11-26. 
12-27. 
14-16. 


18-Oct. 4. 


18-19. Sheriff's Posse Rodeo......-Lordsburg, New Noms 


19. Natl. Pilgrimage to Place des Martyrs 

; Brussels, Brabant, Belgium 
~~ 20-Oct. 3. 10th MuSic Contest......Geneva, Switzerland 
' 21. Alpine Auto & Motorcycle Races...-.-Austrian, tenons 
22-26. 36th Annual Cherokee Indian Fair 


23-26. Our ee, of Ransom Bute enbe 
Barcelona, 
24. Auto Speed Prials.'....sceceessesecesPotwomtin Eng. 
24-30. Azalea Festival..Pietermaritzburg, South Africa 
- 25-Oct. 6. Women's Fair........++---The Hague, Holland 
25-Oct. 10. nano nat and Electronics Fair 

ny Berlin, Germany 
26. Indian Pilgrimage Into Great Swamp 


Cherokee, Neco 


 ALL-GIRL SAFARI SLATED 


wt 


Despite unfavorable 
publicity resulting from 
last year's jaunt, all-— 
girl safari starts sec- 
ond session Sept. 10 to | 
East Africa on elephant 
hunt. Neat $3,120 fee 


coverS.entire month-plus 


trip, including inner-= 
Springs and ice cubes. 


WINDSOR FETE CONTINUES 
Windsor, Ont., contin= 

ues Centennial Festival 

throughout year, has 


Centennial Sports Day 


planned for Aug. 21, 
such Sept. events as 
bowling, tennis meets. 


CAMPBELLS ARE COMING — 
Gathering of Campbell - 
Clan is prime event for 
Scotland, group depart- 
ing NYC Sept. 4. High- 
light of tour will be 
hosting of Campbells by 
Chieftain of Clan, Ian © 


- Douglas Campbell, at his . 


spain 


South Kingston, R. ude’ 


26. All-Ireland Football Final.........Dublin, Irela 
 29-Oct. 9. Lexington TrotS..eeseeeeeeeeeLexington, | 


Castle of Inveraray on 
Sept. 11. Tour will also 
take in Scottish Games, 
other events. 


AIR MAIL: National Air- 
lines, which recently in- — 
augurated daily coach ~ 
runs from Newark to Or-= 
lando, Fla., has requestéd 
CAB for okay to serve 
Providence, R.I., Boston. 
---American Airlines be-— 
gan non-stop cross-coun- 


try hops from Washington ~ 


to L.A. ...Northwest Orient 
Airlines added new weekly — 
trip between Seattle 
and Manila. ...LAV, Vene- — 
zuelan air line, now of= 
fers daily non-stop sery-— 
ice on New York-Caracas ~ 
Ce eee Air Lines — 
has trimmed 1 hr., 10 se 
off westbound flights to 
Tokyo. ...Four planes have 
been ordered from U.S. to — 


- be used for interior of 


Surinam. 


A Travel Adventure 


outh african: 


RIDAL TOUR 


BY PETER JEFFRIES 


Jt 1s Nor really surprising that 
il South Africa has excited the in- 
terest of so many American tourists. 
It has so much to offer: not only its 
climate—the healthiest in the world 
—but also its animals, roaming at 
liberty in the world’s largest sanc- 
tuary, the Kruger National Park, 
and, perhaps most intriguing of ail, 
the tribal life of its colorful natives. 

There are many organized tours 


Te ee ee 


Swazi warrior holding battle axe, youth ad- 
miring ash-bleached hair, bead-bedecked 
Zulu matron, all typify varied tribal types. 
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Travelers on Pretoria-Johannesburg road pause to buy items from Ndebele beadsellers. 


of tribal areas, but probably the 
best known are those starting from 
either Durban or Johannesburg 
that include Zululand, the Hluhlu- 
we Game Reserve, Swaziland and 
the Kruger National Park. These 
six-day tours include some of the 
most breath-takingly lovely scenery 
in Africa together with intimate 
glimpses of the tribal life of the 
colorful Zulus and Swazis, and they 
also allow visitors to spend three 
days in two of the finest animal 
sanctuaries in the world. 

There are two types of tours 
available: one by private arrange- 
ment, where a car and English- 
speaking courier driver are placed 
at the sole disposal of the tourist, 
and one conducted by Safari Group 
Tours. The latter is particularly 
popular with the tourist traveling 
alone who may wish to join a group 
and those to whom economy is a 
factor. Large five-seater and seven- 
seater American cars carry four or 
six passengers plus the courier- 
driver. 

The Safari Group Tour starts on 
a Wednesday and the hire-company 
arranges to pick up tourists at their 
hotels. There is a pleasant air of in- 
formality about the whole trip as 
the car slips through the suburbs of 


on 


Durban onto the smooth macadam- 
ized road leading north to Zulu- 
land. 

The sun shines brightly, the air 
is crisp and clear and suddenly the 
whole Safari takes on the aspect 
of a twentieth-century adventure. 
Even the eight o'clock start is for- 
gotten—and forgiven. On _ either 
side of the road, tall yellow sugar 
cane stretches for mile on waving 
mile, for this is the heart of the 
Sugar Belt that runs from Umzim- 
kulu, 80 miles south of Durban, to 
Umfolosi, 189 miles north. 

The road curves about four miles 
inland from the coast but occasion- 
ally you can see the blue waves of 
the Indian Ocean in the distance. 
Morning tea is taken at the first 
stop, Stanger. “Morning tea” is a 
South African habit that is rapidly 
becoming a tradition and is some- 
thing that may cause an American 
a certain amount of amusement. 
Everything stops at 11:00 a.m. and 
at 4:00 p.m., while the solemn 
ritual of tea drinking takes place, 
for a South African would no more 
think of doing without his cup of 
tea than an American would his 
morning cup of coffee. 

The little town of Stanger, once 
a great center for ivory hunters and 


traders, is the last resting place of 
Shaka, the dreaded “Black Napo- 
leon” of the Zulus. Many tales are 
told of this despot, whose mass kill- 
ings and atrocities were horren- 
dous. Such was his crazy savagery 
that when his mother died he 
slaughtered seven thousand of his 
own subjects. 

From Stanger the road curves in- | 
land, crossing the Tugela River to- 
ward Eshowe. Lunch is taken at 
this town twenty miles inland and 
beautifully situated high on a hill 
overlooking the Indian Ocean. It 
is in the heart of Zululand and here 
tourists will see many of the color- 
ful Zulus. It is strange that of all 
the tribes in South Africa the 


Lions ignore cars in Kruger National Park. 
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Zulus, who were once the most 
ferocious, are now among _ the 
friendliest. Wherever you go in 
this land of softly rolling green 
hills, you will see them. You will 
pass them on the road, a man and 
his wives in a single file on their 
way to a wedding or a funeral— 
both are celebrated with equal 
gusto. You will notice he walks in 
front alone. The women, being so- 
cial inferiors, must walk. behind 
him. You will stop at one of their 
kraals to pay a courtesy visit and 


Durban rickshaw boy dons giant head gear. 


there you will be greeted with a 
friendly “Sakubona. We see you,” 
the formal welcome of the head of 
the household. 

The kraals of the Zulu are col- 
lections of beehive houses made of 


Saplings and thatch, looking rather ~ 


like great inverted baskets. You 
will notice that the doorway faces 
east and down the slope of the hill. 
“East-facing” is the custom among 
the tribes of Southern Africa. You 
will notice too that the man sits 


alone in front of his hut. The wom- 


en, if not actually working in the 
fields, are withdrawn a respectful 


- distance to the side because the 


front is male territory, where the 
master of the house can meet, talk 
and drink home-made beer with his 
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friends. It’s a man’s club and no 
woman would dare venture there. 
After lunching at Eshowe you 
continue on the way to the Hlu- 
hluwe Game Reserve which is 
reached in the late afternoon. 
Hluhluwe (pronounced — Shloo- 
shlouie), though smaller than the 
more famous Kruger National 
Park, is nevertheless plentifully 
supplied with wild game. The re- 
serve covers an. area of approxi- 
mately 60 square miles and wild 
life that can be seen at close quar- 
ters are the black and the white 
rhinoceros, buffalo and every vari- 
ety of South African buck. There 
is no need to “rough it’ in the 
game reserve as excellent accommo- 
dations are provided. The majority 
of the comfortable and typically 
South African huts contain two 
large rooms, dining room and small 
kitchen, while there are circular 
rooms with steep conical shaped 
thatched roofs, known as rondavels, 
for smaller parties. There is electric 
light and water at all times, with 
numerous bathrooms available. 
The whole of the second day is 
spent on game drives in the reserve. 
It is one of the few places where 
visitors can see the almost extinct 


white rhinoceros and, unlike Kru- 
ger, tourists are allowed to leave 
their cars to stalk the animals on 
foot, provided they are in the com- 
pany of a native game warden. 
There is nothing quite like the 
thrill of turning a bend in the road 
and finding a huge _ rhinoceros 
planted firmly in the path of your 
car. They are not tame, these rhino, 
and neither are they good tem- 
pered. Fortunately, their eyesight 
is poor and the drivers experi- 
enced, so that no harm has befallen 
a party of sightseers, but there is 
always the uncertainty that spices 
the tour with all the flavor of the 
old-time hunter’s safaris. 

The following morning you leave 
Hluhluwe and begin the gradua! 
winding climb to the high escarp- 
ments of northern Zululand and 
Swaziland. The Swazis are a pic- 
turesque people, not as active as 
their Zulu neighbors, and histo» 
shows that they were never as wai- 
like, but they are nevertheless im- 
mensely proud of their national 
dress. You seldom see them in Eu- 
ropean clothes. The men wea* 
bright skirts surmounted by pieces 
of animal skin and strings of beads. 
They grow their hair long and 


Visitors at N'tuli's kraal in Natal examine magnificently sculptured native handicrafts. 
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bleach it in the sun, usually with 
washing soap. They tie it in tight 
ringlets fixed in place with a lotion 
made of brewed herbs, then comb 
it until it stands out like a golliwog. 
Their women too are colorful, the 
unmarried ones in short skirts, the 
married women in leather aprons. 
They, like their menfolk, wear 
their hair long, dressed high on 
their heads in elaborate “pud- 
dings” of mud and red ochre. 

The night is spent in the little 
town of Bremerdorp, which was 
once the capital of Swaziland. The 
next morning, the car is soon on its 
way climbing steadily into the 
mountains past Lobambo, kraal of 
the Swazi Queen Mother, to Mba- 
bane, site of the present capital. 
This is a day of inspired sight-see- 
ing through some of the most ma- 
jestic and beautiful scenery. On 
either side the mountains rise sharp 
and clear to blue skies above. 
Onwards and upwards the road 
winds until you see the forest-clad 
slopes of Piggs’s Peak. 

There is a most interesting stop 
made at the Havelock Asbestos 
Mine, an hour’s drive from Barber- 
ton. A large tonnage of asbestos is 
mined here annually and carried 
by an aerial cableway, twelve miles 
long, through the mountains to the 
town itself. Barberton, like so many 
other towns in the Transvaal, has 
a history as exciting and flamboy- 
ant as any of the gold rush towns 
of America. It was here that the 
first gold was found, in 1882, that 
was to turn a collection of huts 
overnight into a thriving, milling 

town of 8,000 prospectors, diggers, 
gamblers and adventurers. Five 
years later it was a shell, and the 
gold-hungry had rushed to newly 
discovered fields at Johannesburg. 

The road drops gradually from 
Barberton and suddenly, almost by 
surprise, you find yourself driving 
through the entrance gates of the 
most fabulous of all fabled lands— 
Kruger National Park. Much has 

_ been written about this 8,000- 
‘square-mile ‘zoo without bars” 
where all the animals of Africa 
roam free and unmolested. At any 
moment you may see a family of 
warthog rushing across your path, 
their tails cocked flag-like in the 
breeze, or a pride of lion padding 
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quietly along the road, quite un- 
concerned by the string of cars they 
are holding up. Or maybe you will 
see an elephant scratching his back 
against a tree that suddenly col- 
lapses in a shiver of earth and splin- 
ters. 

A full day and a half is spent in 
the Park prior to the final drive to 
Johannesburg. After an _— early 
morning game tour in the Park, the 
car speeds off through the citrus 
groves of Nelspruit and across the 
Highveld to Pretoria. Near Pre- 
toria the car stops for a time to 
allow you to meet the most colorful 
of all native tribes—the Ndebele of 
the Transvaal. 

These Ndebele are a tribal frag- 
ment of the Zulus, both being ofl- 
shoots of the Nguni. They migrated 
to the Highveld from Natal some 
seven centuries ago, bringing with 
them a high sense of color which is 
apparent in their mode of dress 
and in their homes. You will see 
their villages of mud-wall houses, 
unlike the kraals of the Zulus and 
the Swazis, alongside the road, 
adorned with brightly colored, skil- 
ful murals. They are an industrious 
people, and the exquisite beadwork 
ornaments they make are in great 
demand with tourists. 


Vast Hluhluwe Game Reserve offers inexhaustible opportuni 
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ty for photographing wildlife. 


After a friendly wave from these 
smiling people, the car moves off 
toward the city of skyscrapers and 
the end of your six-day safari. You 
will have seen three of the most 
picturesque of the African tribes. 
You will have stayed in fine hotels, 
all accommodations and meals in- 
cluded in the cost of the tour. You 
will have traveled 750 unforgetta- 
ble miles through country as mag- 
nificent as any you will ever see. 
And how much will it cost? Less ’ 
than $150: per person! 

This is only one of many tours 
and only three of the tribes. There 
are many more: the Xhose, for ex- 
ample, who were once powerful un- 
til they committed national suicide 
through credulity. A witchdoctor’s 
daughter told them that if they 
killed all their cattle and burnt 
their crops, a great wind would 
spring up and blow the Whites into 
the sea. The Xhosa feasted on their 
enormous — sacrifice—then starved 
and died by thousands. There are 
the Thembe, who still retain the 
Bushman custom of finger mutila- 
tion; the Pondo, who tattoo their 
bodies; the Pedi, who make rain, 
and the Venda, who play xylo- 
phones, the . . . but why not see 
them for yourself? @ 


’ 
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Fascinated children examine a cluster of starfish on exploration. 


trout. During summer, the waters around the San 
Juans are filled with boats of all kinds—cruisers, yachts, 
power launches, sailboats, rowboats and ‘canoes. And 
the ragged shores are dotted with bonfires of beach pic- 
nics, clam bakes and fish suppers. The bottom fish hide 
in the rocky kelp beds, and salmon run in the deeper 
waters of the channels. 

Few beaches on the Pacific coast expose so much bot- 
tom life at low tide—great sea urchins with long spines, 
vivid orange sea cucumbers, crimson sea plumes, giant 
chitons and sea anemones, fragile-looking starfish, 
crabs, clams, mussels and jelly fish. Beachcombers can 
dig for clams, catch crabs, hunt driftwood or agates. 
There is boating, swimming or trout fishing on a hand- 


ful of inland lakes, and patches of wild strawberries, . 


blackberries or black cap may be found in the woods. 
Life is extremely casual here. There are no sight- 
seeing tours, and although there are many resorts, all 
are snug and unpretentious. The majority have house- 
keeping cabins only. 
The best bet for camping is the 6,000-acre Moran 
State Park on Orcas. Here you'll find a splendid public 


camp at Cascade Lake with spring water, tables, fire- 
places, kitchens and boats. There’s good fishing, swim- 
ming, boating and hiking. The 41-foot stone observa- 
tion tower atop Mt. Constitution in this park unfolds 
a majestic panorama of this sea-girted arcadia. On the 
north, you can see the jagged ruggedness of the Ca- 
nadian Cascades. Looking back toward the mainland, 
you'll see snow-covered Mt. Baker rising 10,750 feet to 
scrape the sky, and beyond Whidbey Island a wide 
crescent-beach like the sweep of a mighty paintbrush 
outlines Port Townsend on the Olympic Peninsula. 

Lind’s Seaside Auto and Trailer Park at Westsound 
also has camping space. And the County Park on San 
Juan has limited facilities for camping. You can also 
secure a campsite on Waldron for 50 cents per night. 
Among the other possibilities are Odlin Park and 
Hummel Lake on Lopez, and Echo or Fossil Bays on 
Sucia. However, boat travelers, carrying their own wa- 
ter, have a wide range of choice for overnight camping 
ashore. 

Orcas is the largest and most resort-conscious of the 
Islands, and its northeast shore is one of the finest sal- 
mon fishing grounds in the area. There are several 
thriving communities here, and more than twenty re- 
sorts—including the Orcas Hotel at the ferry landing, 
Norton Inn at Deer Harbor, Island Lodge at Olga and 
Madrona Inn at Eastsound. 

In the Turtle Back Mountains you’ll find a myster- 
ious line of rocks laid out in the shape of an anchor. 
Many of the oldtimers are of British descent, but 
there’s a large summer colony at Westbeach of univer- 
sity students and professors, another at Olga made up 
of Bellingham residents and another of Oregonians. 

Friday Harbor, on San Juan, is the county seat and 
here you'll find the only hospital, high school or movie 
theatre on the isles. Several resorts, including Marvista 
Resort, Palomino Guest Ranch, San Juan Hotel, Lone- 
some Cove Resort and Evart Resort are located on this 
island. There are more than 100 miles of good roads. 

At the University of Washington Oceanographic 
Laboratory you can see an unusual collection of ma- 
rine specimens swimming in tanks. Also in Friday 
Harbor you'll find a custom house where mariners 
check in or out across the international boundary, a 
salmon cannery and facilities for good boating, fishing 
and swimming. . 

Dairy farming is the chief industry of this region, 
and many of the farm houses have rich cream, hot 
apple pie and fresh, warm bread for sale. Roche Har- 
bor at the northern tip, is the site of a lime quarry 
and the picturesque old Hotel de Haro, no longer open 
to the public. At English Camp you'll find historic 
landmarks of the “Pig War” which ended in 1872. 

There are several resorts from which to choose on 
Lopez—Lopez Inn, Sea Ranch Resort, Sunset Beach 
resort, and others. This is the first stop on the westward 
run of the ferry from Anacortes to Sidney. 
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The real life-line of the San Juans is the ferry oper- 
ated by the State of Washington. The take-off point is 
Anacortes, approximately 80 miles north of Seattle via 
U.S. 99 to Mount Vernon, then left on State 1..The 
Anacortes-Mt. Vernon stage line connects with Grey- 
hound buses at Mt. Vernon. During summer months, 
these ferries depart five times daily. Two trips stop 
only at Orcas, then continue a full three-hour ride to 
Sidney on Vancouver Island and return. Three trips 
make port at Lopez, Shaw, Orcas and Friday Harbor. 
Each ferry carries 85 cars and rates are reasonable. 

The ferry from Gooseberry Point near Bellingham 
to Lummi runs frequently and costs 35 cents for car 
and driver and ten cents for each extra passenger. And 
from Anacortes to Guemes, the ferry shoves off about 
every half hour, costs lesss than $1.00. 

Airplanes on scheduled and charter flights land at 
all of the main isles within fifteen minutes out of 
Bellingham and Anacortes. From Bellingham, there is 
charter service to Shaw, Spieden, Stuart and Lopez, 
costing $16.00 per hour. Scheduled flights to Eastsound 
cost $7.00 round trip; to Friday Harbor and Waldron, 
$9.00 round trip. From Anacortes, you will find sea- 
plane taxi service to any place in the San Juans with 
rates at 35 cents per mile for two persons. The trip to 
Friday Harbor, for example, costs $4.75 apiece. 

You can rent small boats on any of the islands, and 
obtain larger ones with crew at Seattle, Anacortes or 
Bellingham. And no surer way can be found to leave 
the memories as well as the cares of your busy world 
behind than to cruise through the glassy waters of the 
San Juan channels. Stow your sleeping bags and camp 
supplies beneath the tarp and set your course for the 
cove of your choice. No-island is-more than two or 
three miles from the next. You can troll for salmon in 
a rowboat equipped with outboard motor as well as 


International Camp for boys and girls is Lopez Island playpen. 
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you can in a cruiser. No license is neeaed for salt water 
fishing. 

Salmon, feeding on the plentiful herring and can- 
dlefish, filter through the channels enroute to spawn- 
ing streams. King salmon run from June first to mid- 
September. Blue-black silvers from April 15 to July 15; 
large silvers, from July through October. Cod, crabs 
and clams are year-round. 

If you troll through the waters of the Canal de Haro 
you'll want to take time out to visit the sea caves on 
Jones, caves replete with treasures for take-home me- 
mentos. The best way to explore the caverns is on a 
driftwood raft, which you can make in a few minutes 
with an extra length of rope. 

Equally fascinating is Fossil Bay on Lucia, formed 
between high cliffs in whose stratified layers of sand- 
stone are caught thousands of marine fossils. Secret 
Harbor on Cypress, an all-but-isolated spot, offers 
wonderful camping, swimming and an escape from 
care. 

Another favorite sport is “jigging” for cod in kelp 
beds—using only line, sinker and unbaited hook—in 
any of the channels. 

If you don’t wish to spend a lengthy time, or even a 
short vacation, on any of the islands, you should, how- 
ever, at least visit them. They have a fascination that 
turns even a brief trip into a long-remembered experi- 
ence. @ 


San Juan Islands Trip 


DESTINATION: 
Anacortes to Lopez Island, Shaw Island, Orcas Island and San Juan 
Island. 


HOW TO GO: 
Travel U. S. Highway 99 from Seattle to Mount Vernon, thence, via 
State Highway 1 to Anacortes, 2 hours, 30 minutes. Board a spacious 
ferry to the San Juan Islands. (See current time schedule for de- 
partures.) 


WHAT YOU WILL SEE: 

1. America’s most beautiful water trip, providing a thrilling marine 
view of rugged coastlines, sheltered coves and hidden bays in a 
perfect setting of bountiful nature in her finest hour. 2. An en- 
chanted region for an outing for one day, two days, a week or longer. 
3. Fishing, hunting, swimming, boating, hiking, horseback riding. 
ON LOPEZ ISLAND: 1. Gently sloping beaches for ideal swim- 
ming and beach activities. 2. Odlin Park located on a sandy 
beach near the ferry landing. 3. Colorful Fisherman's Bay. 


ON SHAW ISLAND: Residences and farms. 


ON ORCAS ISLAND: 1. Moran State Park, 6,000 acres of virgin 
area crowned by Mt. Constitution rising 2,400 feet for panoramic 
view of entire archipelago. Blacktop road leads to peak and ob- 
servation tower. Overnight camping facilities and trailer space. Lake 
swimming and fishing. 2. Island communities of Orcas, Deer Harbor, 
Westsound, Eastsound, Rosario, Olga and Doe Bay. 3. Excellent 
resorts. 

ON SAN JUAN ISLAND: 1. Enterprising town of Friday Harbor, 
Coast Guard Station, University of Washington Oceanographic 
Laboratory and protected yacht moorage. 2. Historic site of American 
Camp and English blockhouse, a remaining remnant of the famous 
“Pig War.’’ 3. Picturesque Roche Harbor. 4. Mt. Dallas with 
sweeping view of entire island. 5. Marine view drives skirting such 
historic places as Smallpox Bay, Deadman’s Bay, Kanaka Bay and 
Cattle Point. 


WHAT IT WILL COST: 


Ferries: One free stop-over* enroute to destination. 

Round trip: Anacortes-Lopez: Car-driver, $2.80; Passengers, $1.20 each. 
a * Anacortes-Shaw: Car-driver, $3.20; Passengers, $1.30 each. 

Anacortes-Orcas: Car-driver, $4.00; Passengers, $1.40 each. 

Anacortes-Friday Harbor: Car-driver, $5.60 Passengers, 

$1.80 each. 

* Stop-overs must be requested at time ticket is purchased. Good for 
30 days for automobiles and passengers at any one point. 
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AciLiTies for all recreational ac- 

tivities are available to vaca- 
tioners at shore, lakeland and 
mountain resort centers in the Gar- 
den State. 

Fun-filled, economical outings 
are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion at New Jersey’s coastal com- 
munities and inland centers. A 
wide range of accommodations, in- 
cluding deluxe hotels, feature their 
own swimming pools, solariums, 
game rooms and nightly dancing. 
There are more modest hotels, too, 
offering wholesome dinners, quiet 
amusements and relaxation. Both 
categories are available throughout 
the state. Average minimum rates 
for hotels along the shore are about 
$4.00 a day. 

Tourist homes, motels and thou- 
sands of cottages are also available 
to vacationers. Guest homes begin 
at about $2.50 a night, motels ayer- 
age about $7.00 nightly, and sum- 
mer cottages rent for about $1,000 
a season. 

Top resorts along New Jersey's 
120-mile coastline, such as Atlantic ~ 
City, Asbury Park, Wildwood, Long 
Branch, Ocean City and Cape May, 
and inland communities such as 
Lakewood, Dover, Newton and 
Morristown, are featuring summer- 
long schedules of spectator events 
and special attractions of interest 
to visitors. 

Miles of gently-sloping sand 
beaches and amusement-lined 
boardwalks attract millions of va- 
cationers to the Jersey shore each, 
year to enjoy salt-water fishing, 
boardwalk strolling, swimming in- 
the Atlantic Ocean or at salt or 
fresh-water pools, bicycling, beach 
games, sunbathing and sightseeing. 

Coastal communities contain 
complete facilities for surf, bay and 
inlet fishing, all of which is free 
in New Jersey. Rowboats are avail- 
able at even the smallest commu- 
nity and rent for about $2.50, 
while party boats charge about 
$4.00 per person, with tackle and 
bait included. Free surf, pier and 
jetty fishing facilities abound along 
the coast. Charter boats are avail- 
able for deep sea anglers at about 
$65.00 a day. 

Both coastal and inland resorts 
maintain facilities for golf, tennis, 
horseback riding, cycling and other 
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Variety vacation: 


NEW JERSEY 


outdoor, activities. Golf fees at the 
State’s well-kept courses run about 
$3.00 for eighteen holes. Bicycles 
for boardwalk cycling average 
about 75 cents an hour, and tennis 
facilities are available at $1.50 per 
hour. Hotel swimming pools are 
free to guests. Private pools charge 
$1.00 a person. 

Summer pageantry is being sched- 
uled by Atlantic City, celebrating 
its Centennial Year; Ocean City, 
highlighting its 75th Birthday with 
Diamond Jubilee events; and Long 
Branch, observing its Golden Jubi- 
lee. These will augment attractions 


Staff artist's sketch shows men fishing, 
baiting hook at scenic Wildwood point. 
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at other communities throughout 
the season. 

Only 45th in size among the 48 
states, New Jersey’s diversified ter- 
rain nevertheless ranges from 
smooth sand beaches and dunes 
along the Atlantic coastline to the 
rolling lakelands in north central 
Jersey and mountains ranging up 
to 1,803 feet at High Point, in 
northwest Jersey. 

Horseback riding, trail walking, 
lake swimming, water skiing, coun- 
try fairs, water pageants, races and 
sports and beauty contests are 
among entertainments in the lake- 


land and mountain sections of the 
state. Hiking, picnicking and horse- 
back riding highlight activities at 
High Point State Park and Stokes 
State Forest in the northwest corner 
of the State, crossed by the Kitta- 
tinny Mountains and a 40-mile sec- 
tion of the Appalachian Trail. 
Shelters are available along marked 
hiking trails in this region. : 

In all, New Jersey maintains 22 
State Parks and ten State Forests, 
and while a few are still under de- 
velopment, many offer such amuse- 
ments as fresh-water fishing, row- 
boating, canoeing and picnicking. 
Cabins, campsites and camp shel- 
ters are available. In addition to 
State public playgrounds, New 
Jersey also maintains some seven- 
teen historic sites, including battle- 
grounds, Washington’s headquar- 
ters and a variety of historic homes. 

New Jersey has more than 1,400 
miles of rivers and streams and over 
800 lakes and ponds for the fresh 
water fisherman. Principal lakes 
and rivers have been stocked with 
trout, bass, perch and other species. 
Free folders giving the highlights 
of the state’s salt water and fresh 
water fishing facilities are available 
from the State Promotion Section. 

Conveniently located between 
New York City and Philadelphia, 
New Jersey is easy to reach by car, 
bus, train or plane. The state’s 
modern highway system, aug- 
mented by the Garden State Park- 
way and the New Jersey Turnpike, 
facilitates automotive travel to all 
key resort areas. Paved highways 
and connecting roads afford access 
to even the smallest resort centers. @ 


editor's report: 


THEATRE IN THE THICKETS 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


Laas THE most frequent 
question asked us runs some- 
thing like this: “Where does a 
travel editor go on his own time 
off?” Obviously, no one answer 
suffices. It varies, with whim and 
wallet. However, we’re determined 
to report our activities over the 
long stretch of the Fourth, and per- 
haps trim down the number of 
times we face a question period. 

Ignoring beaches for once and 
heading inland, we caught a late 
afternoon train on Friday for Lee, 
Massachusetts. We were set to make 
a search for theatre in the thickets. 

When the New York New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad heaved out 
of Grand Central, we hopefully 
awaited the air-conditioning and 
then hopefully fought with others 
to heft open the windows. Neither 
system worked. 

We were to be met at Lee, but a 

time mix-up caught us with our 
plans down. So, despite a pre-trip 
haggle, we handed over a depres- 
sing four dollars for a cab to 
Jacob’s Pillow. But what do you do 
at a lonely station in the deepening 
night—pitch a tent? 

Jacob’s Pillow, the University of 
the Dance, is tucked away on a side 
road about nine miles from Lee, 
Mass., in a setting of considerably 
forested finery. Primarily a school, 
conducted by famed dancer Ted 
Shawn and his equally famed wife, 
Ruth St. Denis, it ‘presents the off- 
beat, educational and experimental 
and, according to Mr. Shawn, “en- 
tertainment is a dividend.” It’s a 
healthy dividend. In its 22 years, 
every great name in the dance 
world has twinkled across _ its 
boards. 

We were lucky enough to catch 
the premiere performances of a 
regal summer-long roster. A Span- 
ish dancer, Inesita, clicked and 
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smouldered through flamencos and 
other ethnic enrichments. Pearl 
Lang swept excitingly, if esoterical- 
ly, through marvelous movements 
in the modern vein. And Don Farn- 
worth and Marlene Dell climaxed 
the bill with brilliant modern and 
classic ballet numbers of spectac- 
ular and breath-taking quality. 

One intriguing aspect of the 
Jacob’s Pillow theatre, in addition 
to its well-slanted seating arrange- 
ment for full audience viewing, is a 
trick back wall that opens to reveal 
the moon-bathed trees and country- 
side. No dancer—or audience— 
could ask for a greater backdrop 
than nature herself on a sweet 
summer night. 

Accommodations, while plenti- 
ful, are scattered around at beyond- 
hiking distance from Jacob’s Pillow 
and someday a shrewd motel opera- 
tor will cash in on the need for 
closer quarters. Better restaurants 
for pre-show dinners are _ also 
needed, and these facilities will, we 
trust, emerge as the Pillow’s pop- 
ularity increases. The Jacob’s Pil- 


low Dance Festival has been 
amazingly overlooked, even by 
Berkshire residents, despite its 


lengthy activity. 


With music on: our mind, we | 


headed by car for Tanglewood, 
about 25 minutes south of Lee near 
Lenox, Mass. Geared to absorb 
several thousand people a perform- 
ance, the immense, well-kept 
grounds of Tanglewood fan out 
from a modern, open-air shed into 
inviting woods and_ hedgerows 
overlooking a lake. Ahead of the 
actual season start, we were able, 
through hospitality of friends, to 
preview the grounds in almost soli- 
tary serenity, and to hear the open- 
ing day ceremonies which were 
followed by a tea we skipped in 
favor of touring the terrain. Satur- 
day evenings and Sunday after- 
noons, the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra plays classical music 
under the spread of the shed, with 
chamber music, operas and other 
lilting events performed in similar- 
ly entrancing spots. You can make 
a day of it from New York for only 
$6.75 on the New Haven which in- 
cludes return transportation and 
general admission every Sunday 
afternoon during the Berkshire 
Festival season. 

We traveled south from Tangle- 
wood through the brawny, bonny 
Berkshires. To us, they were grand- 
ly reminiscent of the hills of Ire- 
land, but they shelter such historical 
American towns as Stockbridge 
with proud, perfect homes dating 
back to the Seventeenth Century. 
This Antique Belt extends the 
length of New England, presents 
the best of America’s beginning, 
and is a route, of course, worth 
taking for it views alone. 

Excluding the specialties of 
Jacob’s Pillow and Tanglewood, 
summer theatres in this region are 
within a ticket’s length of almost 
every well-settled center. So, when 
we reached Hartford, Conn., we 
whisked out to the Oval in the’ 
Grove, about five miles away. A. 
local cast turned in a highly agree- 
able performance of one of our 
favorites, Mister Roberts, at this 
theatre-in-the-round. Typical of 
Connecticut summer theatres, the 
Oval had an encouragingly full 
house, and out-of-state car plates 
proved once more that good theatre 
will halt the traveler eager for 
respite and recreation. 

In combining tree-lined travel 
with excellent entertainment at 
nearby theatrical attractions, we 
had escaped from a humid metro- 
polis into moments of magic, and 
turned a sightseeing tour into a 
sprightly, stimulating trip—as city 
dwellers across the U.S. can do with - 
only the barest advance itinerary 
any weekend. 
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BY ROBERT J. FURLONG 


Executive Secretary, Michigan Tourist Council 


water wonderland: 


MICHIGAN 


W/ ITH THE LONGEST shoreline in the nation—3,121 

miles along the Great Lakes—Michigan is aptly 
called a Water Wonderland. And within Michigan’s 
boundaries are 36,350 miles of rivers and streams. 
Many of these waters are well known to trout fisher- 
men the world over—the Boardman, the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Ontonagon, the Au Sable and the Manistee, 
to name a few. There are 11,037 inland lakes in Michi- 
gan, most of them well stocked with the kind of fish 
you can catch from a boat or a dock. 

Seventeen million acres of forests form the back- 
ground for Michigan’s mighty water resources. They 
provide beautiful scenery and offer cover and food for 
deer, bear, small game and upland birds. 

There is a network of good highways throughout the 


Forest-fringed Jokes stimulate summer sailing. 
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Block house landmarks Mackinac Island, popular pleasure point. 


state, and bus, train and plane facilities are among the 
most modern in the Midwest. Accommodations for the 
tourist range from swank hotels to backwoods cabins. 

In the Upper Peninsula the accent is on the primi- 
tive, yet every degree of comfort can be found here. 
Some of Michigan’s most completely equipped resorts 
and summer hotels are in the Upper Peninsula. Her 
golf courses are well-kept and beautiful, her paved 
highways wind through heavy timber, and her cities 
and towns are famous for their hospitality. 

The Upper Peninsula’s rugged scenery will long be 
remembered by the vacationist. Her Lake Superior 
shores with the Pictured Rocks are famous. Her inland 
lakes, many of them in out-of-the-way places, are un- 
surpassed in natural beauty. Here, too, are rippling 
streams well stocked with trout. 

Some of the state’s most popular special attractions 
are in the Upper Peninsula. The Soo Locks, for in- 
stance, bring tourists from all over the world to Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan’s oldest city. The Keweenaw 
Peninsula, jutting into Lake Superior, is rich in beauty 
and history. Many years ago, when copper was king, 
some of America’s most roaring boom towns were lo- 
cated here. 

At the eastern gateway to the Upper Peninsula is 
the village of St. Ignace, burial place of Father Mar- 
quette, famous missionary explorer. Four miles east of 
St. Ignace is Mackinac Island where you find yourself 
in a pre-revolutionary atmosphere. Old Fort Mackinac, 
the original Astor Fur House, and the Old Mission 
Church are here now just as they were in the Eight- 
eenth Century. 

There is no monotony in a trip through Michigan. 
The State Highway Department operates huge ferries 
to transport passengers and cars between the upper 
and lower peninsulas. The hour-long trip is across the 
blue water of the Straits of Mackinac. 

Additional variety will be found in the lower penin- 
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sula. As the vacationist leaves the ferry at Mackina 
City, he has a choice of interesting trips, To the west - 
a drive down the Lake Michigan side of the state. T 
the east is an avenue of timber along Lake Huron. ; 
third route will take him through the center of th 
peninsula. 

The trip through the western part of Michigan is: 
journey through one of the best known vacation lane 
in America. The Lake~Michigan shore has miles upo 
miles of white, sandy beaches. Here are the famov 
shifting sand dunes. Here, too, are never-to-be-forgo 
ten sunsets. Michigan’s cherry country, highlighte 
each year by the famed Cherry Festival at Travers 
City, is in Western Michigan. Petoskey, Charlevon 
Glen Lake, Torch Lake, Interlochen—these are name 
synonymous with the word “vacation” and they ax 
all found in Western Michigan. 

South along the Lake Michigan shore are th 
beaches at Grand Haven and South Haven. Gran 
Rapids, the world’s furniture center, is a highlight o 


Bass splash sprays fishers quietly anchored on Otsego Lake sit 


Canoers paddle across waters by piny Keeweenaw Peninsul 
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a trip through the western part of the state. No visit 
to this section of the state would be complete without 
a stop at Battle Creek, famous for its breakfast foods, 
or a stay at Holland, home of the Tulip Festival. 

If the vacationist chooses the Lake Huron shore as 


he leaves Mackinaw City, he begins one of Michigan’s 


most beautiful drives. He follows a timber-bordered 
highway along another of the Great Lakes. Here too 
are cities and towns famous for their special attrac- 
tions and hospitality—Rogers City, Alpena, Harrisville, 
‘Oscoda, the Tawases, Au Gres, Standish and others. 


Family spins along Torch Lake in small outboard at vacation time. 


Some of Michigan’s best fishing is in this part of the 
state and as in other sections, accommodations to suit 
every taste are available... 

Bay City and Saginaw are included on the drive 
down the eastern side of Michigan. These cities, cre- 
ated by Michigan’s lumber industry are “musts” on 


every stop-over list. 


the vacationist reaches the famous ‘““Thumb”’ 


2 “rugged beauty. 


Michigan takes the traveler to such popular places as 


Continuing down the Lake Huron side of the state, 
area of 
Michigan, so called because of its resemblance to a 
section of the mitten-like topography of the Lower 
Peninsula. The “Thumb” adds materially to the state’s 
The shorelines here are sometimes 
jagged, sometimes smooth, but always awe-inspiring. 

Southward along Lake Huron is the huge Blue 
Water Bridge which links this part of America with 
- Canada. Farther south is the city that put the world on 
_ wheels—Detroit. Here too is legendary Greenfield Vil- 
_ lage, the transplanted town of revolutionary days as- 
-sembled and built by Henry Ford. 

- The trip from Mackinaw City through the center of 


‘Cheboygan, Indian River, Gaylord, Grayling, Ros- 

ommon, Houghton Lake, and Clare. Here he will 
cross the mighty Au Sable River. Inland Jakes with 
their pike, bass, and manfish are near the highway. A 


Ships pass constantly beneath Blue Water Bridge at Port Huron. 


Locks at Sault Ste. Marie are among world's busiest ship lanes. 


short trip will take him to the West Branch area 
known to outdoorsmen the nation over. Mount Pleas- 
ant, oil capital of Michigan, is on this central route 
through the state. 

Michigan’s capital at Lansing, and East Lansing 
with Michigan State College, add variety to the trip. 
Southward is Jackson, the Irish Hills area, and the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. Also, some of 
the state’s best developed public recreational areas are 
found in the southern counties. 

To the sportsman, Michigan is a fisherman’s para- 
dise and a happy hunting ound: To the lover of 


scenery, it is an Beaters: To the young, it is a play- 
ground. To the history-minded, it is a textbook. To 
every vacationer, it is a treasure. @ 


Menominee Harbor is visited by travelers in every type of craft. 
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TRAVELS BRAIN- TWISTERS by Ted Shane 
Sage igee"ase" 


Yo YOU'RE a dog doctor (pedicurist) or a 

promotor of real estate ventures on the other side 
of the looking glass you’ve probably been traveling all 
summer. Test yourself to see how much you learned. 
Fifteen right is super-excellent, ten, merely excellent; 
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Solutions to Brain-Twisters appear on page 54 


five; you've probably got-a title to the Brooklyn Bridge 
In your suitcase, | 

1. Your wife wants to taste Creole cookery. Where 
would you go? 
(a) Creosate Manor at Tingley-on-Regis 


(b) New Orleans 


(c) Baltimore 


If you bought something on the hire purchase 
system in England what would you call it at home? 
3. If you were an immigrant coming into this coun- 
try for the first time would you land at 


(a) Hoboken 
(b), Laguardia airport 
(c) Ellis Island 


4. What have the following things to do with wed- 


dings: 


Cordon Rouge 
Veuve Clicquot 


Across Down Moet et Chandon 
1 A cold shoulder in the sea 1 How I go when “I faw down” What is the City of Brotherly Love and who 
lanes 2 Title and heroine of a novel , a - 
5 Sea-bottom exclamation points by Jane Austen founded it? 


13 


Herman Melyille’s Paradise 


-Light brown, 


sprinkled with 
gray 


If you went to the most easterly point in the 


14 Little Dipper 7 k 
15 Bragg, William & Worth al- 4 Venetian taxicabs United States what state would you be ine 

Grube abe Stee ae ee < What Ole Man river keeps rolling along through 
16 Iranian deep 6 The other name for Prussia’s e 


17 
18 


20 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Supports the chorus girl 
When it does this, it spoils 
the week end 

Adopted countries 

Spanish Main 

He wanted a loaf of bread 

He spoke Pictish 

Most divided city 


Treyes 
We wish they were wasms 
To catch on the fly 


Descendant of Noah’s second 
son 


Backyard wienie fiestas 

First Red to land in America 
It destroyed Catania in 1169 
Lilaes . 


Europe for 23,000 miles? 
8. The Scots boast that theirs is the longest Bridge 
in the world. It is 10,780 feet long and is near Dundee. 


Name 


it. 


9. If you’ve been around the world you've seen a 
lot of water. Give within ten percent the proportion 


28 Reborn Japanese city 21 In the middle of the earth covered by water. 
31 Knocked out by a homer Bn ; aa 1 eters: 
aoa Oe ige sprees gr.) 10. When good o hristopher Columbus first 
| Zon : 
33 Ship displacement ee os . landed in the New World was he in 
25 Pearl of the Yellowstone 


| They received their letters on 


giving their addresses 


Mark of omission 


Famous immigrant island 


Train passenger 


San Salvadore 


(a) 


(c) St. Augustine, Florida 


(b) Guatemala 


(d) Cuba 


36 Chinese fraternity 28 Norwegian for north a 
37 Repose 29 Coral ring 11. If you woke up in Caracas where would you be? 
38 Sniff ’em and catch ’em 30 Bantu tribe 


39 River of the singing sailors 32 Chalice t sre 7 4 eit é 
SOP Wie aid'n suswnct clastic AG Oak haxes countries and eat the foods traditionally credited to 
A2 Sir Charles in Spanish 36 Mexican staff of life them. Where would you go to eat 
43 English furze * 38 First name for a heavenly ste (a) Roast beef (b) Patton. (c) eee 
44 Henry uses it for emergencies 39 In what most human things : 
45 1557 miles of sacred moisture are done (d) Oatmeal (e) Spaghetti 
a is 41 Big bores 4 5 3 a 

48 Big sister of Tobago a eenee 13. What is wrong with the following: “He went to 
52 Fruit of the blackthorn for Lah 

making gin rummy 44 What we are as compared with Islam but was turned back before he could reach 
53 Dnieper City of No Tourists Russia Ween HA 
54 The silver of alchemy 46 A seaweed stem : CCA, ¢ 
55 She’s less rude 47 Nokays 14. Stories about New York often mention the 
56 No wind on this side 48 Bathroom floor 
Be 19. ela paynicnte Bronx. What exactly is it? 


Lithuanian neighbor 


12. Here’s one anyone would like to do: go to the 


Sar Travelers on heard 50 Always agin 15. Who is the famous old lady of Threadneedle 
59- Bounded by Europe and Pacif- 51 Glebetrotter’s collection Street? 
ic, Arctic and Indian Oceans 53. Hillbilly moonshine container 
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TIP & tor Touring 


BY CAROL LANE Waniars Pravel S)ircckon: Shell Oil Company 


ARKING PRESENTS problems to 

some. distaff drivers. And I don’t 
refer to the lover’s lane variety. In- 
stead, I have in mind those particu- 
larly knotty questions on navigat- 
ing your car into a tricky parking 
space. 

One of the most common difficul- 
ties is parking a large car in a small 
garage that has a difficult approach 
—without fender fatalities. I usu- 
ally suggest that the driver make a 
Straight-line approach to her vex- 
ing garage. If this doesn’t solve the 
problem, certain car accessories 
will. The driver can have her car 


equipped with “curb feelers,” de- 
vices which make a magnified whir- 
ring sound to warn when you're 
too close to objects on either side 
of your fenders. “Feelers” also prove 
helpful in ordinary curb parking. 

Front fenders can be outfitted 
with upright wire guides which 
serve as sights to help you in judg- 
ing distances between your fenders 
and other objects. These guides also 
double as valuable aids in judging 


_ distances in ordinary driving and 


in passing other cars. 
Here are other parking tips to 
help you avoid fines and frets: 


1. Be sure coast is clear in front 
and rear before you park at 
curb. 

2. Don’t cause a traffic jam _be- 
hind you while you maneuver 
into a difficult parking space 
on a heavily-traveled street. 

3. Try to avoid over-shooting 
your mark. It’s wisest to back 
into a parallel parking space 
at a sharp right angle, straight- 
ening your car up gradually 
as you move in. 

4. When you park diagonally to 
curb, make sure that rear of 
your car does not project into 
traffic lane. 

5. Allow space in front and rear 
for other cars to get out with- 
out bumping you. 

Park properly, and you'll save 

wear and tear on yourself—and the 
tempers of your fellow motorists. 


WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 


and AFFORD | 


WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if 
you know just where to go for whatever 
you seek in Florida. And if there’s any 
man who can give you the facts you 
want, it’s Norman Ford, founder of the 
world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, 
Florida is his home whenever he isn’t 
traveling! ) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, 
tells you first of all, road by road, mile 
by mile, everything you'll find in Flor- 
ida, whether you’re on vacation, or 
looking over job, business, real estate, 
or retirement prospects. 

Through his experienced advice you 
learn exactly where you can retire now 
on the money you've got, whether it’s a 
little or a lot. (If you need a part-time 
or seasonal job to help out your income, 
he tells you where to pick up extra 
income.) Because Norman Ford always 
tells you where life in Florida is pleas- 
antest on a small income, he can help 
you to take life easy now. J 

If you’re going to Florida for a job 
with a future or a business of your own, 
his talks with hundreds of business men 
and state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint 
the towns you want to know about. If 
you've ever wanted to run a tourist 
court or own an orange grove, he tells 
you today’s inside story of these popular 
investments. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Flor- 
ida, this big book (with well over 100,- 
000 words and plenty of maps) gives 
you the facts you want. Price—only $2, 
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only a fraction of the money you'd 
spend needlessly if you went to Florida 
blind. Use coupon to order. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


West Indies, Mexico, Californias Abroad 


This is a book on how to double what 
your money can buy. For that is what 
spending a few weeks or months, or 
even retiring, in the world’s Bargain 
Paradises amount to. 

Throughout you learn where to spend 
a while in the West Indies, Mexico, 
Central and South America, the health- 
ful islands of the South Seas, the won- 
derlands of New Zealand, the Balearic 
Islands, the Canaries, Madeira, etc. 
You read about “Lands of Eternal 
Springtime,” “Californias Abroad,” “Ts- 
Jands in the Wind,’ “Four Modern 
Shangri-Las,” about mountain _hide- 
aways, tropical islands as colorful as 
Tahiti but nearer home, about modern 
cities where you can live for less, about 
quiet country Janes and surf-washed 
coastal resorts. 

About 100 photos, 4 maps. 1954 edition. 
Price $1.50. 


WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds 
of thousand of communities in the U.S. 
and its island territories only those 
places where living costs are less, where 


3 books that give you the facts on where 
you can retire today on the money you've got 


the surroundings are pleasant, and 
where nature and the community get 
together to guarantee a good time from 
fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or 
the like. The book never overlooks the 
fact that some people must get part- 
time or seasonal work to pad out their 
income. 
It covers cities, towns, and farms 
throughout America—from New Eng- 
land south to Florida, west to California 
and north to the Pacific Northwest. It 
includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
American Virgin islands. Some people 
spend hundreds of dollars trying to get 
information like this by travelling 
around the country. Frequently they 
fail—there is just too much of America 
to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income 
saves you from that danger. Yet the big 
1954 edition costs only $1. 


Mail this coupon for prompt delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 

81 Third Ave., 

Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 

I have enclosed $........ (cash, check, money order). 


Please send me the books I checked below. You will 
refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


(D Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50 

(J Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1 

0 Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 

Special offer: all books above ($4.50 value) for $4. 
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City & State... ....ceccccncesecccceccccccccccvcccsces 


Array 


GEL: 


ee of traditional distinction between 


HOME-ASSEMBLY TRAILER 


sa 


In New York... 


Fifth Avenue’s smart shops and 
Broadway’s gay white way. 


Choice of particular 
travelers as the ideal 


home-away-from- 500 Rooms, 
home! Singles from all with bath 
$4.50 per day. Also, Television 
doubles and suites. acidocired! 


Many suites 
have kitchen- 


ettes, : 2 ie 
Celebrated HOTEL wae 
“International 
= T NORTHERN 
Air-Conditioned G 


“Fiesta Bar” 


Tel. Circle 7-1900 ¢ 118 WEST 57th STREET * NEW YORK 


of kit parts, above, can be home-assembled into sleek trailer, top, ready to roll, 


N A MOVE designed to put Chris- 
Craft on the highways as well as 

the waterways, a new house trailer 
kit form’ for home assembly has 
been heavily promoted lately by 
the famed cabin cruiser company. 

Applying the same principles of - 
mass buying and volume prefabri- 
cation that have brought boating 
within reach of new _ thousands 
through the economy of prefabri- 
cated Chris-Craft Boat Kits, the 
firm believes that a full-fledged 
mobile home will provide year 
around housing or vacation fun at 
a price far below that of factory 
completed trailers. 

Many trailer owners like to plan 
and install their own interior fur- 
nishings, and Chris-craft therefore 
markets their kit trailers with this 
in mind. Several suggested interior 
layouts are included but the actual 
selection of furnishings is left to 
the individual owners. Birch panel- 
ing for the interior is supplied, 
however, so that buyers need install 
only what extra equipment they 
desire. The Land Cruiser has more 
than ample headroom for the aver- 
age vacationer and room for dinette, 
galley, wardrobe and berths to ac 
commodate four. 

High gloss aluminum sheets are 
supplied for the exterior and the 
door and windows come already 
installed in rigid frames so that they 
can be easily fitted in place and 
fastened. 

Torsion springs on specially de- 
signed axles provide stable and soft 
riding, and the rugged trailer chas- 
sis of welded steel construction 
affords an even load distribution. 
The tongue is an integral part of 
the chassis and has an elevating 
wheel stand to keep the trailer on 
an even keel when uncoupled from 
the car. 

All parts except tires and tubes 
are included in the new Chris-Craft 
Land Cruiser Kit. Illustrated in- 
structions assure quick and easy 
assembly. The trailer kits are priced 
around $550.00 f.0.b. @ 
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BOOK SELECTION 


ih irs lengthy history of offering 
the best in travel books, the 
National Travel Club has never 
been able to present such a double- 
barreled bargain to its members as 
this month’s selection. 

Not just one but two books make 
up the August offering, and both 
are invaluable to true travelers. 
This twin treat consists of Rand 
McNally atlases, one in a giant 
library size and the other in con- 
venient format for desk use. 

A monumental fourteen and 
three-eighths inches deep and _al- 
most eleven and one-half inches 
wide, the Cosmopolitan World At- 
las packs complete global informa- 
tion into its 375 pages. Scores of 
maps in color are presented in the 
clear, accurate, excellently-executed 
style that has made Rand McNally 
the foremost atlas authority. In ad- 
dition, numerous tables reveal alti- 
tudes of world cities, climate, air 
distances, steamship mileage be- 
tween ports and principal dis- 
coveries and explorations, among 
other listings. A solid fifteen pages 
in this large-paged book are de- 
voted to information tables about 
the U.S. 

The mammoth Cosmopolitan al- 
so has glossaries of foreign—geo- 
graphical terms.and map terminol- 
ogy. Latest census figures are given 
as well as a map of U.S. national 
parks and monuments. 

One of the most striking features 
of the atlas is a three-page color 
section of territorial changes cre- 


Two Rand McNally Atlases 


ated by World War II and after. 

The Cosmopolitan, a treasure in 
any household, is available at reg- 
ular outlets for a well-warranted 
$12.50. As a special feature for 
members of the National Travel 
Club, however, the Cosmopolitan 
can be obtained through the club 
for only $10.00. This is a remark- 
able reduction and a great oppor- 
tunity to strengthen your travel 
lore and fulfill your travel curiosity 
by addition of this master work to 
your library shelves. 

As a second selection, Rand Mc- 
Nally’s splendid Standard World 
Atlas is made available to those 
who want a desk-size reference 
work. Regularly priced at $5.95, 
this 384-page publication, with su- 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 


180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


Land e In the Mountains 
e¢ By the Lakes ® By the Sea 


e In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Sent promptly by mail. 


$450 
Send check or cash. Dept. B a! 


perior photographs, is available to 
members for a mere $4.75. 

With color maps and _ tables 
trimmed to convenient size—seven 
inches wide and almost eleven 
inches deep—the Standard never- 
theless presents its geographic and 
general information clearly and 
completely. 

Special Rates Only 
To N.T.C. Members 


The special rates on both the 
Rand McNally Cosmopolitan World 
Atlas and the Rand McNally Stand- 
ard World Atlas are available only 
to members of the National Travel 
Club. Enlarge your horizon by or- 
dering one of these magnificent 
atlases today. Even better: get one 
for home and one for office use. 


(mms pees pees ss TS 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me Cosmopelitan World 
PADIS bore i cic, oe x lstsiteneusees cecmememerentd $10.00 


Setee sie eee 6 (e680 6p 0 6 (6) ohenonnime 
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Membership Number: ..........--- 


TRAVEL by the STARS 


xk *% 6b 6% By Frank J. McCarthy t* *&w# w# wk wk ke kK kK kK 


ARIES (March 21 to April 20.) 
This can be a busy month of 
travel for you, mostly brief trips. 


Enjoyable. incidents. will-occur. while... 


you are away, with equally pleasant 
pastimes after you come home. You 
may have to visit various localities in 
your own State for business or politics. 
Perhaps you will be asked to speak 
publicly. Almost everyone you meet 
while traveling may feel impelled to 
make you some highly flattering com- 
pliments. Favorable dates to start a 
trip: September 2, 6, 8, 12, 15, 16, 20. 


TAURUS (April 21 to May 20.) 

You may get ideas about travel 

from a friend who has just re- 
turned from a long trip. While your 
enthusiasm is aroused, get busy with 
plans for your own journey. Great grat- 
ification can come from a water cruise. 
Make sure your luggage is identified 
properly. Wherever you go, you should 
experience a feeling of serenity. Take 
along equipment to help you keep a 
record of your journey. Financial profit 
can be made from travel pleasure. Fa- 
vorable dates to start a trip: September 
1, 4, 9, 16, 19, 23, 25. 


GEMINI (May 21 to June 20.) 

Travel in behalf of an educational 

project should prove productive 
of good results. What can make this 
trip. particularly pleasant is congenial 
companionship and good conversation. 
You may see some new facets of life. 
Much of the information you acquire 
now can prove valuable in the future. 
Take along a diary for day by day 
records. Scenes you believed did not 
exist can enchant and lift your spirits. 
Favorable dates to start a trip: Sep- 
tember, 4, 11, 14, 18, 23, 29, 30. 


O~ CANCER (June 21 to July 22.) 
—O To see the lovely sights of early 

Autumn, take a trip through some 
of the Northern States or Southern 
Canada. Don’t go in for strenuous 


Sf 


Freighter 
Travel 


Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is indispensa- 
ble for anyone planning to travel by freighter. It 
shows passenger-carrying freighter services from 
U.S. seaports to all parts of the world, describes 
hundreds of LOWER COST CRUISES, shows where 
vessels go, frequency of service, length of voyage, 
passenger accommodations, fares, addresses of 
steamship lines, etc. 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and 
travel agencies everywhere. 96 pages, fully illustrated. 


Mail $2 today for new Summer 1954 edition, 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. T-2, 
P.O. Box 185, Garden Grove, Calif. 
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sports. Keep out of hunting areas be- 
cause unforeseen accidents might hap- 
pen. You may have an unexpected 


opportunity--to- visit-new~ territory--that- 


provides exceptional pleasures. Ro- 
mance might come on the wings of fas- 
cinating adventure. Favorable dates to 
start a trip: September 2, 5, 11, 12, 14, 
eee 


LEO (July 23 to August 22.) A 

message from a friend or relative 

may lure you to make a hurried 
visit to a distant holiday resort. Be 
careful on the trip, particularly if you 
are driving. Obey traffic signals. Suc- 
cess can result from a_ business trip. 
A financial plan you have been nursing 
for some time can come to maturity 
while you are traveling. Put a practical 
money project into action. Favorable 
dates to start a trip: September 8, 14, 
16, 19, 20, 25, 26. 


VIRGO (August 23 to Septem- 

ber 22.) Great fortune may 

beckon from afar. Follow it up 
by going after it personally. Make 
arrangements to be absent from home 
for quite a while because any journey 
may prove quite extensive. Take full 
advantage of all opportunities to visit 
out-of-the-way places. Unusual sights 
have so much to teach you that you will 
come home feeling enriched and de- 
lighted. If you make a _ permanent 
change of residence as a result of this 
trip, you probably will like it. Favor- 
able dates to start a trip: September 
7, 9, 14, 17, 20, 24, 26. 


LIBRA (September 23 to Octo- 
ber 22.) You may receive a sud- 
den invitation to be a house guest 
of a friend who aspires to be a social 
celebrity. You can have delightful time, 
but cut your visit short, even though 
you are urged to stay longer. You may 
need to make some quick adjustments 
in your travel plans, or be obliged to 
change the locality of your residence. 
Fascinating tourist adventures are ahead 
for you. Favorable dates to start a trip: 


1, 8, 14, 19, 20, 24, 27. 
m vember 22.) Divide your time so 

you can take part in a neighbor- 
hood celebration either before or after 
you return from your midsummer holi- 
day. Take a fairly long trip if you have 
the chance. A change of scene can give 
you a new perspective and enable you 
to make new friends. Some of your ex- 
periences should prove fascinating in 
a romantic sense! The Stars favor you 
of Scorpio in many delightful ways 
this month. Favorable dates to start a 


AL 


SCORPIO (October 23 to No- 


Horoscopes Below Are For 
Month of September 


trip: September 3, 9, 12, 16, 19, 20, 25. 


_ December 21.) Don’t’ feel~ dis- ~ 


t SAGITTARIUS (November 23 to 


turbed about a little difficulty in 
getting away after you have a trip all 
planned, and are practically ready to 
start. Your eagerness to get out and 
see something new and have some new 
experiences will be almost overpower- 
ing. Be patient since the interruption 
will ease off of its own accord. Let no 
thing prevent you from making plans 
for an enjoyable trip. By being ready 
you will save a lot of time when the 
delay ends. Favorable dates to start a 
trip: September 7, 8, 15, 16, 20, 23, 28. 
V3 January 19.) The farther away 

you get from your usual environ- 
ment, the better. Take an interest in 
matters at a distance. Your enthusiasm 
will heighten when you get a taste of 
different surroundings. Going to a for- 
eign country and living among strangers 
for a while, should prove exhilarating. 
The matter of language should prove 
of minor consequence. Exchanging 
views with temporary travel companions 
should prove a delightful and enlighten- 
ing experience. Favorable dates to start 
on a trip: September 4, 9, 12, 14, 16, 
19, 23. 


CAPRICORN (December 22 to 


wy AQUARIUS (January 20 to Feb- 
ruary 18.) The change of climate 
during a cross-country trip would 
be rewarding in several ways. Get away 
from work, if possible and enjoy the 
zest of new thought and action. Make 
the most of your opportunities even 
if only a short trip is possible. Shop 
for exotic souvenirs, and add to your 
storehouse of useful information. When 
sharing a travel program with others, 
arrange that everyone contributes 
equally to the expense fund. Otherwise 
you may have to pay most of the bills. 
Favorable dates to start on a trip: 
September 1, 5, 9, 15, 17, 20, 26. 


PISCES (February 19 to March 

20.) Traveling continuously this 

month should fit,in with your 
need to be gay, exuberant and enjoy 
all new experiences. Most people you 
meet are likely to show almost imme- 
diately how charmed they are with you. 
Also, social pastimes in distant places 
should bring you a sense of glorious 
excitement. Take along a camera, and 
keep a diary to enhance your memory 
of a fascinating tour. All in all, your 
outlook for winning increased happi- 
ness through traveling is excellent. 
Favorable dates to start on a trip: Sep- 
tember 5, 6, 10, 16, 19, 21, 27. 
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Hotel Headliners 


Modern Hotel Reflects Sao Paulo Boom 


New Jaragua stands above newspaper plant. 


Noe HOTEL in booming Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, is the freshly- 
finished Jaragua. The 240-room 
hostelry occupies the top fifteen 
floors of a 22-story skyscraper whose 
bottom seven stories house one of 
South America’s largest newspapers. 
With its registration desk on the 
ground floor, the hotel has four 
special elevators to whisk guests to 
a ninth-floor lobby. Atop the edi- 
fice is the Belvedere Lounge offer- 
ing a magnificent view of Sao Paulo, 
world’s fastest growing city. Two 
powerful telescopes permit close-up 
sights of the panorama. 

Built at a cost of two million plus 
$600,000 for furnishings, the Jar- 
agua is owned by United Hotels 
Association which controls many 
hotels in Brazil, including the Ex- 
celsior Copacabana in Rio. 


Odds And Inns 


pe ACCEPTANCE of hotel in- 
dustry’s new universal-type cred- 
it cards have reached point where 
applications from _ business__firms 
and individual travelers are now 
coming in at rate of 1,500 a. week. 
Hotel Alcazar in’ Cleveland 
Heights has undergone 350-room 
refurbishing. . . . Community cam- 
paign in Parsons, Kan., culminated 
in opening of eight-story, air-con- 
ditioned hotel, The Parsonian... . 
Portland, Ore., may soon see start 
on 1,000-room hotel.... A $3,000,000 
luxury hotel is slated for Albu- 
querque, N. Mex... . San Diego’s 
Jacumbra, with new owner, new 
face-lifting, will try again at resort 
success. .. . Another hotel for Las 
Vegas, the Desert Spa, is under con- 
struction. Six bedrooms of 
Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg, 
Va., have been restored to original 
appearance 200 years ago. . . . Se- 
attle’s Benjamin Franklin has re- 
modeled its Coffee House. 
Houston’s Shamrock unveiled Aza- 
lea Room, Bluebonnet Room for 
public functions. . . . Cavalier Ho- 
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~ de Luz near Biarritz. . 


tel at Virginia Beach underwent 
extensive renovations. Mural 
Room, air-conditioned dining spot, 
has opened at Ponte Vedra Inn, 
Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. . At- 
lantic City’s Marlborough Blen- 
heim has new open-air garage... . 
Sheraton Corp. acquired its first 
hotel on west coast by purchase of 
Huntington in Pasadena, Calif... . 
Haiti’s first all air-conditioned ho- 
tel, 47-room Beau Rivage, recently 
opened on boulevard facing Port au 
Prince Bay. New hotel, Fla- 
mingo, has opened in Kingston, 
Jamaica. . . . France’s first motel has 
gone into construction at St. Jean 
.. New camp 
called Timbavti, with room for 25 
visitors, has opened in north sec- 
tion of South Africa’s Kruger Na- 


tional Park. ... Zurich’s new Hotel 
Ascot has three distinct types of 
room decors: Swiss provincial, 


French Louis XVJ, ultra modern, 
all with bath, TV-radio. .. . West- 
ern-style hotel, Fukuoka Imperial, 


has opened in business section of 


Fukuoka, industrial center of 


Northern Japan. 


Statler Veb May Be Sold 
A GIANT DEAL for sale of the Stat- 
ler hotel chain is now in prog- 
ress. Purchasers of the famed organ- 
ization will be Webb & Knapp, a 
New York City realty firm credited 
with some of the biggest financial 
transacations of modern days. 


A 
continental 
atmosphere 


for overnight or 
permanent 
residence 


HOTEL 
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PARK AVENUE AT 67th ST. 
NEW VORK 


Needs 
Planning 


Let the Sinclair Auto Tour Service 
plan your trip. Get your best routes 
marked on FREE road maps, plus 
information on sights to see, places 
to stay. For this free service, stop 
in or write your nearest 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


77 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 
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READER’S CHOICE 


fg six Finger Lakes lie side by 
side, a distance of ten miles be- 
tween each, in the center of New 
York State. Every one is circled by 
highways and the northern extrem- 
ity of each lake, with the exception 
of Keuka, touches Route 20. The 
first toll section of the New York 
State Thruway, a 115-mile stretch, 
opened in the Finger Lakes June 
24. It is north of and parallel to 
Route 20 and runs from Lowell, at 
the intersection of Route 26, to the 
intersection of Route 15, a few 
miles south of Rochester. 

Skaneateles Lake (it’s pronounced 
skinny-at-il-is!) is the easternmost 
of the lakes and has the community 
of Skaneateles at its foot. The vil- 
lage maintains a fine bathing beach 
and a boat line offers cruises. Op- 
erettas and musical comedies are 
presented in Skaneateles and the 
Barrows Art Gallery features paint- 
ings of local scenes. 

Next door to Skaneateles is 
Owasco, smallest of the Finger 
Lakes. At Auburn, largest city in 


Smooth sailing is part of Finger Lakes fun. 


the area, is the Cayuga Museum of 
History and Art and Fort Hill Cem- 
etery, containing a monument to 
Logan, famous Indian orator and 
leader. Near Moravia is Fillmore 
Glen State Park, one of six in the 
region. 

Longest lake is Cayuga, 40 miles 
long and two miles wide. Around 


TRAVEL MARhET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


COLOR SLIDES by well known profes- 
sional photographers. Multitude of sub- 
jects. High quality. Detailed descriptions. 
Paris, Sacre Coeur, Latin Quarter, Ver- 
sailles—famous fountains, Exteriors and 
Interiors, Gardens of Tuilleries in full 
bloom. French and Italian Rivieras, Amalfi 
Drive. Rome and Vatican, Venice, Pisa, 
Pompeii, etc. Spain—cities, Castles, Bull 
Fight. England, Westminster Abbey, Scot- 
land’s most renowned landmarks, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Austrian Tyrol, Bel- 
gium. Also, India, Pakistan, Bali, Mexico, 
Morocco, etc. Catalog “T’’. Holy land, 
Lourdes and other European Shrines, 
Religious Paintings. Catalog “TR” Free. 
Argo Slides, 62 William Street, New York 
5, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME and address printed on 500 
attractive gummed labels for only $1.00. 
Suitable for stationery, books, packages, 
etc. Samples on request. Joel Tilberg, 
Proctor 7, Vermont. 


GOOD USED books, 50¢—$1. Thousands of 
librarians and bargain-wise book buyers 
regularly receive our famous lists. All 
fields. Just drop us a postcard. Editions, 
Dept. 50, Hempstead, N. Y. 
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WANTED: POSITION as hotel manager, 
by couple, reference furnished. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Basinger, Graham Hotel, 
Graham, North Carolina. 


SWIMMERS! SEND $3.95 for imported 
French mask. Skin divers’ catalog 25¢. 
Aquafun, Davenport 9, lowa. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book “Collecting National Geographic 
Magazines.” Price $2.00. Periodical Serv- 
ice, Box 465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details, Mellin- 
ger, 836, Los Angeles 24. 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex- 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sys- 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Evrope- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


BY ELLEN RIDDLE 


the lake are four state parks: Robert 
H. Treman, Buttermilk Falls, Cay- 
uga Lake and Taughannock Falls. 
In the latter is one of the highest 
waterfalls east of the Rockies (215 
feet). Cornell University in Ithaca, 
on the southern end of the lake, has 
one-of the most beautiful campuses 
in America. The city will be the 
locale of the York State Crafts Fair, 
August 19 to 21. 

Geneva, at the foot of Seneca 
Lake, largest of the “fingers,” is the 
home of Hobart, William Smith 
and Seneca colleges and the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
In Watkins Glen State Park, at its 
southern end, is a spectacular gorge 
with more than 30 waterfalls. Ten- 
mile boat tours on Seneca Lake are 
operated on an hourly schedule 
from the village. The Grand Prix, 
an internationally famous road 
race, will be held in Watkins Glen 
village September 17 and 18. 

Keuka Lake, 22 miles long, is 
divided by massive Bluff Point, ris- 
ing 700 feet out of the water. Atop 
the bluff is the “Little Chapel on 
the Mount.” Hammondsport, cen- 
ter of the great wine industry, is at 
the lake’s southern end. Wine com- 
panies along 54A offer guided tours 
Monday through Friday. Penn Yan, 
at the opposite end of the lake, has - 
many attractions including the 
Yates County Historical Museum. 
On September 4 the first annual 
Indian pageant will be held /at 
Clark’s Gully, in Middlesex Valley, 
traditional birthplace of the Seneca 
Indian nation. This will be fol- 
lowed by the Feast of the Lights, an 
old Indian ceremony during which 
campers ignite flares around Keuka 
and Canandaigua lakes in the 
evening. 

Grapes grow abundantly on hill- 
sides along Canandaigua Lake, 
especially near Naples where wine 
cellars are also open for public in- 
spection. Canandaigua village, on 
the northern tip of the lake, has 
many attractions, including Ontario 
County Historical Museum, Grang- 
er Homestead, Roseland Amuse- 
ment Park and the formal gardens 
on the grounds of the U.S. Veter- 
ans’ Hospital. @ 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 


Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

45 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


eoeeec er eeeereeoseees 


(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
Aa GIRSSS} acicis Ce eC ROE RO TEN Ie mre nce Hs 


(Cibyaeriostccsssioe eae Wa iovela’e States tonsa ce ge eee 
Name of nominating member ...... Waibiets ai biaee ae ee 
INGOT CSS prrnt ste aes as Sie kis vis'ere everest a eee 
Menibership=gercrcs<.cci.ck cass sess sece ee meee 


Planning a Trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


I am planning a trip to 


eoecveeeeerereere 


-and would like information on: 


| Plane Bus Hotels 
Ship Train Package trip 
There will be. . mag Bee et ee party. I plan to 
Ne aU perce tect oie os ra cats tae ai alle ee MEDUT ING; cisely: oie) tierce. © Sd 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend........- 
(Nisa ceeeebenee ais ss otsizeelinrs ayn cce''s Membership #...... aie 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from ........... reo 
Le tino ane eee and would like a routing 
WIE Ghai dic 6 5 EAU EDO Cie cinn siacae ol alevatapentes 
I am planning to leave .........-.---++++> 
INGBIC gmiitiais oc ois 0 0 ode we Oe anise se ninmetets 
Dlenuberstip INO. ss cece s 00% o0n vine =e ceren ee 
UNGAR CSS y's sais v0 « vie'e ele se 6 0\e bin tha aiele aw alec 
NOME c.pid cc dais a ae vic vino alee erin 

GRE ass SEALE? 5s. c:ie's ostete eaten 
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BY WILL LANE 


What Constitutes Good Picture Composition? 
Learn Four General Principles Outlined Here 


B OOKS ARE FULL of rules about what is good or bad 

composition. These can be boiled down to three 
or four general principles. Applied with intelligence 
and discretion, they will keep you on the right track. 
They are: 1. Principality, 2. Balance, 3. Simplicity, 
4, Continuity. 

A principal focus of interest is the first requirement 
of a good picture. In a forest of Joshua trees, single 
out one tree. Or a group of trees. But find a focus for 
the center of your thoughts. Do not try to include 
everything. A forest of trees is confusing unless your 
mission is a photographic map of a region. Seek, there- 
fore, the particular tree that is representative of the 
forest. 

By the same token, if a city street and its many 
buildings are the subject, single out perhaps one of 
the buildings as the chief center of interest around 
which to build and arrange the rest. 

It is a common weakness among photographers to 
try to include too much in a single picture rather than 
concentrating on a single part at a time. They later 
try to correct the situation by trimming or cropping 
extraneous details. It is better to eliminate the ex- 
traneous before you start. Decide, first, what is the 
principal object. Is it a Joshua tree or the people next 
to it? Only after you decide can you determine how 
to take the picture. In the illustration here, it is the 
tree that dominates the scene by its relative size and 
position. The people are secondary. 

Do not give equal prominence to both elements. If 
you are undecided, try two versions—one in which the 
tree and the other in which the people control the 
scene. Then you can decide later which one best ex- 
presses your thoughts and feelings. 

The second principle to think about is balance. How 
do you balance people and trees, houses and horses? 
Obviously not by giving one half of the picture area 
to the tree and the other half to the people. To do so 
allows a picture to break in half, like an amoeba that 
propagates only by self-division, one organism becom- 
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Placement of people by giant Joshua tree makes dramatic contrast. 


ing two. Balance is achieved more like weights on a 
fulcrum. A small weight at a distance balances with 
a larger weight that is closer. Thus, a large tree and 
a small man can balance in harmonious combination. 
Or, vice versa, the people could be large in the fore- 
ground with a tiny tree in the distance. Everyone 
knows a tree is bigger than a man, but the artist is 
not constrained to see it so, nor show it so, if he feels 
it differently. He makes his own interpretation. 

Another decision of balance is made every time you 
include a skyline in a scene. Should there be equal 
portions of sky and land? Do you move the camera 
until the skyline is placed in the exact middle of the 
viewfinder? Is this equal balance? 

It may be arithmetic equality, but it is not artistic 
balance. Better than a middle sky, try eliminating it 
altogether. Move the camera down until the view- 
finder shows no sky, only land. Or move it up, until 
you have only sky. Perhaps the scene calls for two 
pictures, one of land and the other of sky and clouds. 

Do not place the skyline across the middle of a 
scene. This sounds dogmatic, and in art there should 
be no dogmatic rules. However, the best-liked pictures 
are those in which the sky and land or sea are not 
divided in any predetermined fashion. The division 
is dynamic—decided only by the mood and circum- 
stance of each individual occasion. 

As a starting point, try placing the horizon about 
one-third of the distance either from thé bottom or 
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the top. This is a good point to start from. If you 
inspect successful paintings and photographs you will 
find that a good many of the pictures you like best 
conform to this “rule of thirds.” But rules are guides 
only. The sea and sky in a scene cannot be sliced 
mathematically like the ham in a sandwich measured 
electronically to a thousandth of an inch. 

Each detail in a scene, a boat, a cloud, a stone, plays 
a part in deciding how the whole picture will fit to- 
gether. Sometimes you need only a thin sliver of sky 
area. On the other hand, you may find yourself raising 
the viewfinder until only a thin strip of land remains 
below a vast expanse of dramatic sky and clouds. 

Simplicity is our third principle. The artist, being 


High skyline accents sweep of sand and shadows in New Mexico. 


traditionally lazy, tries to tell his story with a mini- 


-muin of effort. He never draws a line that can be 


avoided. The neophyte photographer, however, too 
often approaches a scene with a desire to get every- 
thing in. He wants to encompass everything he sees. 
With experience, he begins to eliminate unessentials, 
to pare down the forest to a single tree, and to balance 


the parts—while concentrating always on what is the 


principal statement of the scene. 

If the three factors of principality, balance and sim- 
plicity are achieved, the fourth will flow naturally. I 
call it continuity. It is the invisible thread that ties 
together all the parts of a picture into a neat package. 
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To visualize this thread, think of the lines of motion 
made by your eyes as they travel over a picture, such 
as our Joshua tree scene. There is the tree, people, a 
white rock in the distance, and many small trees. Your 
eye travels in a circular way inside the picture frame 
as you inspect one area after another—including even 
the cloud in the sky and the grass in the foreground. 
The details all become more interesting as you begin 
to know them better. You see more and more as you 
allow yourself to. You realize, soon, that the picture 
is well arranged for continuous eye travel. It holds the 
eye. Your attention does not wander off or desert the 
picture. Nor does it get stuck at any point. It keeps 
moving. 

To appreciate fully how your eyes travel when view- 
ing a scene, you have to look at lots of pictures. Look 
at some in this magazine. Do not hurry or thumb 
through. If a picture is worth looking at, it 1s worth 
as much attention as you would give the original scene. 
So stop and relax. Let your gaze move where it will. 
Inhale the blueness of the sky and the freshness of the 
breeze that your imagination supplies. 

Look at other pictures as you have inspected those 
on this page—carefully, analytically. And keep in mind 
the four principles of composition we have outlined 


here. @ 


Protection for Travelers 


World-Wide 
Accident Policy 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays trom $5000 
to $50,000 Death & Dismemberment Benetit, plus 
Medical Payments of $500 to $5000. Policies is- 
sued immediately for any period from 3 days to 6 
months. A $5000/$500 policy for 7 days costs 
only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lines Aft... 


Seates*votecteoteefeetecroetectoelooteorecrecrselootestoetestoorsoroetoes: 
Sl he ned ah tae obey a re 


No Wonder 
Dear Sirs: 

I greatly enjoyed the article Rail- 
roading Across Alaska in the June num- 
ber, partly because I have lived in 
Alaska for a number of years and have 
taken that trip several times. I think 
it is safe to say that there is no more 
beauty.. condensed. into 470.. miles... of 
railroad anywhere on this continent. 
You must have gotten your lake pic- 
tures mixed for Wonder Lake is a large 
body of water which lies between Mt. 
McKinley and the highway and is often 
used as a reflecting pool for the moun- 
tain. The lake pictured is Horseshoe Lake 
which is close to the railroad. In fact, 
1 have a picture of it, similar to the 
oe shown, taken from a moving train. 
t is hard to say which lake is more 


peautiful. 
Mary E. Toof 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Fishy View 
Dear Sirs: 


In the June issue of TRAVEL in an 
article entitled Game Fishing on a 
Budget appears a picture of two men 
with their catch of 60 dolphin and a 
sailfish. It seems to me too bad that 
anyone is not satisfied without making 
pigs of themselves and catching so 
many more fish than they could possibly 
have use for unless they are commercial 
fishermen. I wish to say that I thorough- 
ly enjoy your magazine. 


Mrs. Herman Goetz 
Seattle, Wash. 


Leisure Store 


Dear Sirs: 

Just a line to send along with my re- 
newal check to tell you how very much 
I enjoy TraveL. On the day I get my 
copy out of the post office, no matter 
what the day’s activities may include, I 
take time out to glance thru the articles 
and see the delightful reading in store 
for me during my leisure hours. If I had 
to make a choice of taking just one 
magazine, you may be sure it would be 
TRAVEL. 

Jessie Turnball 


Farragut, Iowa 


Great Pleasure 
Dear Sirs: 

Again I renew for my favorite maga- 
zine. Keep up thé excellent articles and 
the equally good pictures. They give me 
great pleasure. 

Agnes Duhamel 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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"KEEP RINGING, THEY'RE HOME!” 


Race Conscious 
Dear Sirs: 

The other morning, en route to the 
Gunnison fishing area, I stopped off for 
a few moments at Salida in order to 
give a copy of my article (Roughest 
Riverboat Race, TraveL, April, 1954) 
to the manager of the Salida Chamber 
of Commerce. His secretary informed me 
that literally hundreds of cars [poured] 
into the area and that a surprising num- 
ber of these visitors have mentioned 
seeing the article in TRAVEL. 

E. Ward McCray 
Denver, Colo. 


New Appreciation 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a new member and [ think it 
only proper that I express my apprecia- 
tion for the splendid efforts put forth 
by your capable staff. .. . I particularly 
like the column Lines Aft... . 1 was 
attracted to Mr. J. Roeser’s letter in the 
June issue re the Black Hills... . We 
have been privileged to visit every state 
in the Union. .. . Our attachment to the 
Hills was quickly won [and] there is 
probably no more beautiful nor more 
original highway than the Needles 
Drive found in the Black Hills. ... 

Laurence Rice Atherton 
Peekskill, N.Y. 
Pondering Pine 
Dear Sirs: 

Forester Roeser was quite correct in 
objecting to my description of the trées 
(Reader’s Choice, TraveLt, April) in 
the beautiful Black Hills as blue spruce 
and Norway pine. The evergreens are 
indeed Black Hills spruce and pon- 
derosa pine. My information concerning 
the trees came from a pamphlet dis- 
tributed by the Black Hills Post Card 
Co., of Deadwood, South Dakota. I trust 
it too will heed Mr. Roeser’s learned 
admonition. — 

Jack Carroll 
Merrick, N. Y. 


Guess Work 
Dear Sirs: 

Among the magazines which come to 
my mailbox there is only one I read 
from cover to cover and you can guess 
which this is! 

Mary E. Norwood 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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Most Complete 
Dear Sirs: : : 
I do not know how I have done with- 

out the publication of Travet which. I 
now receive monthly. TRAVEL is one of 
the most complete monthly magazines I _ 
have ever come across. May there be 
continued success to NTC! 

W. L. Sheffield, IH: 

Oakland, Calif. 


Gold Weight 
Dear Sirs: 


TRAVEL is the most interesting of all 
magazines. To me, it is worth its weight 
in gold. Always looking forward for the 
next issue impatiently. . . . TRAVEL has 


proven the best buy I have ever made. I 
have no suggestions to make as to how 
it can be improved. For me, it is per- 
fect. 


C. E. Sherwood 
Balboa, C.Z. 


Brain-Twister Answers 


1. (b) 2. Installment plan. 3. (c) 4. They 
are the names of champagnes generally 
drunk at weddings. 5. Philadelphia, Wil- 
liam Penn, 6. Maine. 7. Volga. 8. Tay Bridge 
across the Firth of Tay. 9. 73.39 percent. 
10. (a) 11. Venezuela, S.A. 12. (a) Eng- 
land (b) Ireland (c) Germany (d) Scot- 
land (e) Italy. 13. Nothing at all. Islam is 
the Mohammedan religion and the countries 
and peoples by whom it is professed. 14. 
A borough of New York City lying north 
of Manhattan Island. 15. The Bank of Eng- 
land. ] 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 4: 
French Government Tourist Office. 7-10: Louisiana 
Department of Commerce and Industry. I-14: 
Swiss National Tourist Office. 15-17: Robert F. 
Warner Associates. 18, 19: Oregon State Highway 
Commission. 20: Budd Company. 21-23: Information 
Division, Rhode Island Development Council. 31-34: 
South African Tourist Corporation. 35-37: Wash- 
ington State Advertising Commission. 41-43: Michi- 
gan Tourist Council. 50: NYSPIX-Commerce. 52: 
All Year Club of Southern California. 53: New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau. 
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first flight 


Without trust in Daddy’s strong arms, fear would 
blot out the fun of first flight. But because Daddy’s 
smiling, loving face is below, life adds a thrilling 
new dimension, founded in love and trust. 


To give and to get security is the main business 
of living. It is a privilege and a responsibility. 
It provides us life’s finest rewards. 

Have you ever thought that this security is 
possible only in a democracy? And that this is the 


All our adventures begin in and come home to 
the security we cannot do without. 


source of America’s greatest strength? For we 


continue to grow stronger as a nation when more 


and more secure homes are bulwarked together. 
The security of your country depends on 


your security. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


‘he U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
mi cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“mR” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


LAV trom NEW YORK wnow-srop: 
LAV from MIAMI DIRECT! 


Fly LAV to Caracas in glittering, de luxe Constellations. Non-stop from 
New York in only 7% hours! Even less time from Miami! In your 
comfortable reclining seat, you will enjoy delicious cocktails, 
gourmet-prepared meals, with service from gracious bilingual hostesses. 


At Caracas take LAV’s domestic airline to important oil, mining and 
commercial cities in Venezuela: Maracaibo, Maturin, Ciudad Bolivar, 
Puerto Ordaz, Las Piedras, Barquisimeto, Merida. Or make connections 
with LAV flights to Lima, Havana, Panama. 


Also first class service between Caracas, Bermuda, Lisbon, 
Madrid, and Rome. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR LAV: 


IN NEW YORK CITY 
781 Fifth Avenue. Phone: PLaza 9-6500 
IN MIAMI 
332 Biscayne Boulevard. Phone: 82-7646 
IN CARACAS 
Bloque 1—El Silencio. Phone: 96-251 


THE VENEZUELAN AIRLINE 


ESTABLISHED 1929 
CONSISTENT WINNER INTER-AMERICAN SAFETY AWARD 


